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Introduction 


HERBERT C. KELMAN 


Harvard University 


The current issue of the Journal is de- 
voted to a series of papers which are pri- 
marily social-psychological in their orienta- 
tion. The papers cover a wide range of 
content, but they all focus—in one fashion 
or another—on attitudinal variables which 
may have a direct or indirect relevance to 
international affairs. They deal with such 
questions as the structure and determinants 
of various kinds of attitudes; the relationship 
of attitudes to decision-making processes 
and to the perception of international events; 
and the effects of communication and social 
contact on attitude formation and change. 

The term “attitude” is used here in its 
broadest sense. It refers to an individual's 
predisposition to react to a particular object 
or event (or class of objects or events) in a 
characteristic way. Typically, this predispo- 
sition has an affective component—the indi- 
vidual has a favorable or unfavorable feeling 
toward the object, a tendency to approach 
or avoid it, as well as a cognitive component 
—the individual has certain specific expecta- 
tions and evaluations with respect to the ob- 
ject. No sharp distinction is being made here 
between attitudes, opinions, beliefs, images: 
they all represent “attitudinal variables.” In 
short, we are dealing with predispositions, 
which an individual “carries around with 
him” from situation to situation and which 
help to determine, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, his reactions to objects and events. 

There is a wide range of attitudes which 
may be elicited by international issues and 


events and which may determine the indi- 
vidual’s perceptions and actions in a par- 
ticular situation of import to international 
affairs. Some of the more obvious areas of 
attitude that might be involved are (1) the 
individual's attitudes toward his own nation 
—his feelings about the role of his nation in 
international affairs, the importance of na- 
tional sovereignty, the maintenance of na- 
tional prestige; (2) his images of other 
nations and their leadership; (3) his atti- 
tudes toward international organization and 
his general level of internationalism and 
“world-mindedness”; (4) his general ideol- 
ogy regarding alternative ways of resolving 
conflict (on interpersonal and intergroup 
levels) and his related views regarding war 
and peace; and (5) his expectations of the 
likelihood of war. These, of course, are 
merely examples of the many kinds of atti- 
tudes which may play a part in the inter- 
national behavior of the population-at-large 
and of the elites and decision-makers. In 
addition, other attitudes may be involved 
which derive from the particular role which 
an individual plays in the international proc- 
ess: for the citizen, for example, his attitudes 
toward the government and his conception 
of the role of the citizen in political action; 
for the decision-maker, his conception of 
public opinion and of the means of main- 
taining himself in power. 

Very few observers will deny that atti- 
tudes of these kinds exist and that they are 
activated by international events and situ- 
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ations, both in the population-at-large and 
in the elites. The question is often raised, 
however, as to how important such attitudi- 
nal factors really are in determining the 
course of international relations. Disagree- 
ments about the importance of attitudinal 
factors are generally based on two consider- 
ations. First, observers disagree about the 
role of public opinion: some maintain that it 
plays only an extremely minor role in the 
formation of foreign policy, while others 
stress the importance of public opinion in 
setting limits on policy formation. Second, 
observers disagree about the role of elite 
attitudes: some point out that the actions of 
the foreign-policy elite (particularly of the 
diplomat and negotiator) are so restricted 
and circumscribed that there is no room for 
psychological factors to operate, while others 
maintain that the negotiator, for example, 
has considerably more leeway within his re- 
strictive boundaries than is generally be- 
lieved. 

The contributors to the present issue 
probably believe that public opinion and 
elite attitudes do play an important role in 
international relations. In arguing this posi- 
tion, however, we must stress that the re- 
lationships are by no means simple and di- 
rect. On the level of public opinion, for 
example, we cannot make the simple as- 
sumption that foreign policy reflects the 
thinking of the average citizen on the par- 
ticular issue in question. Public opinion on 
foreign-policy issues is more poorly struc- 
tured and more poorly informed than on 
most other issues. And foreign-policy issues 
have been in the past quite secondary in in- 
fluencing the outcome of elections. This does 
not mean, however, that public opinion 
plays no role at all. For one thing, there 
may be certain segments of public opinion 
which exert considerable influence on par- 
ticular issues. For another, public attitudes 
toward certain irrelevant issues (e.g., on do- 
mestic matters, such as the level of unem- 
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ployment) may have an important impact 
on foreign policy. For example, public opin- 
ion on certain domestic issues may place a 
particular political party or clique in power; 
this group may have a distinct foreign-policy 
orientation which they can now put into 
effect, even though this orientation had lit- 
tle to do with their original attainment of 
power. Or foreign policy may be determined 
by certain domestic considerations for which 
it has implications and which are important 
to the public and to certain pressure groups. 
Thus, even though the public may not in- 
fluence foreign policy directly, there are 
many ways in which public opinion may 
have an inipact. Really to evaluate the role 
of public opinion, then, it would be neces- 
sary to examine in detail the political struc- 
ture and to find out whose (i.e., which 
group's) opinion on what issue enters into 
the decision-making process. 

There is another, more fundamental, way, 
however, in which public opinion enters in- 
to the conduct of international affairs. In the 
last paragraph I spoke about public opinion 
only as it relates to specific issues, whether 
these be in the domain of foreign policy or 
domestic policy. But there is a broader con- 
text in which public opinion can be viewed 
—a context which includes the population’s 
general attitudes toward their nation and its 
destiny, toward their political and social in- 
stitutions, toward the role of citizen and 
government. When this broader context is 
taken into account, it becomes quite evident 
that public opinion is a major determinant 
of policy formation. Decision-makers will 
make assessments of the state of public opin- 
ion before formulating policy. They will 
take into account the population’s mood of 
pessimism or optimism about their own in- 
stitutions, their level of confidence in the 
government, their desire for peace or readi- 
ness for war, and other similar attitudinal 
factors. These factors may not point to spe- 
cific policies, but they will set limits on the 
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policies that can be developed. Needless to 
say, the decision-making elites will expect 
to manipulate public opinion and bring it 
into line with decisions they have already 
made; but these very decisions will usually 
be affected by their conception of the de- 
gree of manipulability of the population and 
of the lines along which manipulation is pos- 
sible. Viewed in this framework, the fact 
that the population is poorly informed on 
foreign-policy issues, that its attitudes are 
poorly structured, and that it has little in- 
terest or commitment on these matters does 
not mean at all that public opinion is unim- 
portant; for this state of apathy, or whatever 
else we wish to call it, is very clearly a state 
of public opinion and one which has pro- 
found effects on the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

A similar line of argument can be devel- 
oped regarding the role of elite attitudes in 
international relations. Here again, we can- 
not make any simple assumptions about the 
way in which attitudinal factors operate. 
For example, it is very doubtful that an 
American diplomat who likes Russian cul- 
ture will be noticeably more successful in 
negotiating a disarmament agreement with 
his Soviet counterparts than an American 
diplomat who dislikes Russian culture. The 
restrictions under which he is operating are 
of such a nature that these particular atti- 
tudinal variables are not likely to make any 
difference. But, at the same time, even the 
most restricted diplomatic situation is not 
completely circumscribed. The negotiator 
has some leeway, and attitudinal factors en- 
ter into the choices that he makes at such 
points. Thus, in order to evaluate the role 
of elite attitudes, at least at the level of 
diplomatic contact, it would be important to 
examine the structure of the diplomatic situ- 
ation and to determine the points at which 
choice is possible and the attitudes that be- 
come relevant at these points. 

When negotiations are carried out by pol- 
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icy-makers themselves, the choice possibili- 
ties are, of course, considerably enhanced, 
and attitudinal factors are likely to play a 
greater role. There is good reason to believe 
that the decisions and actions of the: policy- 
maker are influenced by the general attitudes 
which he brings into the situation—for ex- 
ample, by his conception of the conditions 
that are necessary for the maintenance of his 
country’s status and prestige or by his image 
of the long-range goals of a competing na- 
tion. To be sure, the policy-maker, too, feels 
that he is operating under severe restrictions 
and that his behavior is circumscribed by 
the requirements of his role. To a large ex- 
tent, however, this very restriction is in itself 
a product of the basic attitudes on which 
the foreign policy is built. We can assume 
that it reflects a particular state of attitudes 
—one that is characterized by considerable 
rigidity. Here again, then, we would want 
to inquire into the nature of the underlying 
attitudes and the reasons for their rigidify- 
ing effect. 

It is probably clear from the preceding 
remarks that when we speak of opinions and 
attitudes in this issue, we have in mind a 
broad and complex set of interrelated varia- 
bles which enter into the decision-making 
process at various points and in various 
ways. Attitudinal variables are not intro- 
duced here, simple-mindedly, as a way of 
reducing political phenomena to a psycho- 
logical level but rather as one mode of analy- 
sis for what we know to be a multifaceted 
process. Perhaps I can summarize these 
points best by specifying some of the things 
which we do not mean when we speak of 
the role of attitudinal factors in international 
relations. 

1. We do not assume that the attitudes 
which are most directly related to a particu- 
lar issue, on the basis of logical considera- 
tions, are necessarily the ones which enter 
into the decision-making process. The ques- 
tion of which attitudes serve as important 





determinants in various kinds of internation- 
al situations is one that requires considerable 
exploration. 

2. We do not assume that a person’s ex- 
pressed position on an issue (e.g., his answer 
to a particular question) is a complete state- 
ment of his relevant attitudes. Ideally, we 
should want to know something about the 
structure of his attitudes on this issue, about 
their motivational bases and their cognitive 
links, before venturing to make predictions 
from them. 

3. We do not expect a one-to-one rela- 
tionship between attitudes and action. A 
variety of variables determine the actions 
that an individual or group will take, and 
any particular attitudinal variable has to 
function jointly (and often in competition) 
with many other factors in any given situ- 
ation. 

4. Even though attitudes are variables on 
the level of individual behavior, we are not 
necessarily dealing with idiosyncratic pre- 
dispositions. To be sure, an attitude takes a 
different form depending on the particular 
individual who holds it and on the place it 
occupies in his style of life. Nevertheless, 
one can speak meaningfully of shared atti- 
tudes which characterize the bulk of the 
population, or a subpopulation, or a particu- 
lar segment of the elite. 

I have tried to argue, in this lengthy in- 
troduction, that attitudes are highly relevant 
and important determinants of international 
behavior and that much of this behavior can 
be analyzed at the attitudinal level. The 
question still remains, however, whether this 
is the most productive level of analysis. 
Might it be more productive, perhaps, to 
develop a theory of international relations 
which does not explicitly deal with psycho- 
logical variables and with the individual as 
a unit of analysis—which restricts itself to 
the study of aggregates, as much of eco- 
nomic theory does? This is a question which 
can probably not be decided on an a priori 
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basis. My own feeling is that we have so few 
leads to an adequate theory of international 
relations that we cannot afford to shut off 
any line of investigation. At the present 
juncture we need to pursue various empiri- 
cal approaches and various conceptual 
models and see where they lead us. 


Fortunately, these questions need not be 
settled for the purposes of the present issue. 
The issue as a whole does not represent a 
systematic attempt to build toward a theory 
of international relations. Each paper must 
be viewed in its own terms, as an empirical 
or theoretical study of certain attitudinal 
variables. Certainly, such studies can legiti- 
mately be pursued as ends in themselves, 
regardless of what their ultimate contribu- 
tion may be to a general theory of interna- 
tional relations. It is the editor's hope that 
the papers make such a contribution, al- 
though the authors have set themselves more 
modest goals. 

This issue does not attempt to develop a 
single theme or to answer a particular set of 
questions. The contents of the papers vary 
considerably. Their common bond is that 
they deal with attitudinal variables which 
hopefully have some relevance to interna- 
tional behavior. Roughly, the papers fall into 
three groups. 

1. The first four papers are primarily con- 
cerned with analyses of the structure and 
determinants of attitudes. Scott presents a 
theoretical analysis based on a distinction 
between rational and non-rational attitude 
structures and their respective determinants. 
He then proceeds to apply this analysis to 
international attitudes and reactions to inter- 
national events, showing that international 
attitudes are generally based on personality 
dispositions and social pressures rather than 
on rational considerations. 

Gladstone and Taylor report some findings 
which show a relationship between general 
attitudes toward international affairs, par- 
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ticularly the tendency to feel threatened, 
and reactions to international events. Their 
conclusion is similar to Scott’s in pointing to 
the irrationality of many aspects of interna- 
tional attitudes. Their interpretation centers 
around the concept of projection. 

Pettigrew reports research on determi- 
nants of prejudice toward Negroes in the 
Union of South Africa and in the United 
States. While he deals with intergroup atti- 
tudes within each of these countries, one 
can assume that some of the same theoretical 
variables are involved in international atti- 
tudes. Aside from that, race prejudice as 
such is, of course, a vital issue in interna- 
tional affairs, and the cross-national perspec- 
tive provided in this paper makes it par- 
ticularly germane from this point of view. 
Pettigrew’s discussion centers around the 
two classes of non-rational determinants de- 
scribed by Scott: personality factors (includ- 
ing the tendency to use projection) and 
sociocultural factors (particularly as these 
relate to conformity pressures). 

Finally, the paper by White presents a 
picture of the socioeconomic and political 
values of wide segments of the world pop- 
ulation (including the Soviet Union and the 
United States) as gathered from attitude 
studies in many countries. He finds a wide- 
spread acceptance of a middle-of-the-road 
philosophy. He discusses some of the psy- 
chological determinants of this philosophy 
and dwells on its implications for East-West 
relations. 

2. The next three papers deal with the 
effects of communication and contact on at- 
titudes. This, of course, also involves a con- 
cern with determinants of attitudes, but the 
focus in these papers is on attitude change 
rather than on attitude structure. 

My paper presents some experimental 
findings based on a distinction between 
three processes of attitude change. It pro- 
poses that the nature and depth of resulting 
attitudes will differ (in ways somewhat akin 
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to those discussed by Scott), depending on 
the conditions and the process under which 
they were accepted. To induce attitude 
change, the experiment used communica- 
tions relating to intergroup attitudes, but 
again it can be assumed that the same theo- 
retical variables would be involved in inter- 
national attitudes. 

Watson and Lippitt discuss some of the 
implications of their study of German stu- 
dents visiting in the United States. They 
found some increase in internationalism and 
varying degrees of change in attitude to- 
ward America and its institutions, as well as 
toward Germany, as a result of this culture 
contact. The paper points to various factors 
that facilitate and impede attitude change 
and that determine the nature of the 
changes. 

Bauer’s paper is concerned with an inter- 
esting reversal of the usual problem: he 
deals with the effects of communication on 
the attitudes of the communicator rather 
than on the attitudes of the audience. He re- 
views a number of studies which show the 
effects of the anticipated and imagined au- 
dience and of having made a public com- 
mitment on the way in which the commu- 
nicator organizes his ideas and on what he 
finally comes to believe. The concern with 
these problems grows out of the work of the 
Program of International Communications 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, particularly their studies on the effects 
of foreign travel. 

8. The last two papers focus on the role 
of certain attitudinal variables in the behav- 
ior of the decision-maker. These papers, 
written by a political sociologist and a polit- 
ical scientist, respectively, are concerned 
primarily with the decision-making process 
and introduce attitudinal variables in order 
to illuminate this process. (The other seven 
papers in this issue were written by social 
psychologists, for whom the study of atti- 
tudinal variables is a direct outgrowth of 
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their theoretical and methodological orien- 
tation. ) 

Feld presents a formulation of policy as a 
mode of persuasion—a type of political com- 
munication designed to change the attitudes 
of the (or a particular) public. Within this 
framework, he applies some of the findings 
from studies of persuasive communications 
to the analysis of policy formation in the 
political process. He discusses some of the 
implications of this analysis for international 
decision-making. The effect of the audience 
(the political public) on the communicator 
and on the policy he formulates is central in 
Feld’s scheme. One wonders, in the light of 
Bauer's remarks, to what extent this com- 
munication process actually affects the po- 
litical actor's own attitudes and hence his 
subsequent decisions. 

In the final paper, Singer discusses the re- 
lationship between armaments and interna- 
tional tension. His analysis centers around 
the concept of threat-perception on the part 
of the decision-making elite, and he de- 
scribes both the level of armament and the 
level of tension as a function of this varia- 
ble. He then proceeds to evaluate a num- 
ber of programs designed to reduce either 
tensions or armaments in terms of their effi- 
cacy in reducing threat-perception. Thus 
the concept around which Singer’s analysis 
is organized is very similar to that used by 
Gladstone and Taylor, although the treat- 
ment is, of course, on an entirely different 
level: Gladstone and Taylor speak of the 
tendency to feel threatened on the level of 
the individual citizen’s personality, prima- 
rily as a projection of his inner impulses to 
the international arena; Singer speaks of 
threat-perception as a manifestation of the 
role of the national decision-maker operat- 
ing within a specified international situa- 
tion. This confluence should be encouraging 
to those who wish to be optimistic about the 
possibilities of a theory of international re- 
lations. 
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Perhaps this is a good occasion to make a 
comment on a matter of Journal policy, par- 
ticularly since this issue marks the begin- 
ning of our second volume. Several readers 
have raised questions about the relevance of 
the material that has been appearing in the 
Journal; they have felt, apparently, that 
many of the articles published are too re- 
mote from international relations and from 
the problems faced by the scholar and prac- 
titioner in this field. The present issue is 
probably a good example of what these crit- 
ics have in mind, since varying degrees of 
relevance are represented here (depending, 
of course, on the particular criteria of rele- 
vance that are used). In reply to these ques- 
tions, I should like to present two related 
considerations. 

1. A major purpose of this Journal is to 
encourage the development of social science 
research on international relations and the 
application of existing concepts, methods, 
and findings to problems in this field. We 
are aware that little work along these lines 
is being done now, but we feel that much of 
the ongoing research and thinking in other 
areas is potentially relevant to questions of 
war and peace. It is our hope that the exist- 
ence of the Journal will serve as one way of 
encouraging social scientists to draw from 
their work some of its implications for in- 
ternational relations. Gradually, and to vary- 
ing degrees, this might lead some of us to 
redirect our work in such a way that its 
relevance will become more and more ap- 
parent. In line with this policy, some of the 
articles appearing in the Journal may be 
somewhat remote from issues of war and 
peace. They are based on work in other 
areas, but they generally represent an at- 
tempt to explore the implications of this 
work for some aspect of international rela- 
tions. Thus, even though their relevance 
may not be immediately apparent, they rep- 
resent the very process which the Journal 
has been trying to encourage. 
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2. While the focus of the Journal is clear- 
ly on international relations, the criteria of 
relevance are relatively broad. It is assumed 
that an overly literal definition of our focus 
may eliminate highly suggestive material. 
Conceptual and empirical developments in 
various areas have important implications, 
and it is one of the goals of the Journal to 
explore these. Thus the pages of the Journal 
are open to studies which center on some of 
the variables that are crucial in international 
relations, even though the studies them- 
selves may have been done in different set- 
tings. Information about these variables 
may increase our understanding of their 
functioning in the international situation. 
The Journal is also open to studies of the 
processes of conflict and conflict resolution 
in various contexts—e.g., in the areas of race 
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relations or labor-management relations or 
in experimentally created small groups. Ex- 
trapolation from such studies to the inter- 
national context must always be done with 
caution, but these studies may be quite 
helpful in clarifying relationships in ways 
which studies directly in the field would not 
do. Finally, the Journal is also open to the 
presentation of theoretical models which 
may be at a level of generalization and ab- 
straction far removed from international re- 
lations. The potential usefulness of such 
models cannot be prejudged. It is important, 
of course, that material of this kind be bal- 
anced by work which is more directly in the 
realm of international relations; and it is our 
hope that, as time goes on, the proportion 
of such directly relevant material will stead- 
ily increase. 





Rationality and non-rationality of 


international attitudes 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT 


University of Colorado and Graduate Program in International Relations, Northwestern University 


Any student of public opinion who has 
reviewed reactions of the general populace 
to such complex and remote phenomena as 
foreign affairs is apt to be left with the im- 
pression that these reactions are, in large 
part, “irrational.” By that term he may re- 
fer to a variety of apparent departures from 
“logical” thought processes on the part of 
the respondents. Goals of foreign policy 
may be vaguely or erroneously compre- 
hended by them. The actions advocated 
may be inconsistent, unfeasible, or pregnant 
with consequences inimical to the professed 
goals. Such judgments as these implicitly 
require an adequate standard of what are 
the appropriate goals and means in interna- 
tional relations. In such a matter the psy- 
chologist can have little useful to say. But it 
may be worthwhile to attempt an analysis 
of the psychological meaning of “rational- 
ity” itself, with a view toward discovering 
the conditions under which attitudes may 
be either rational or non-rational. Such an 
analysis could provide a framework within 
which the bases of international attitudes 
can be more meaningfully interpreted than 
by recourse to superficial labels. 

Attitudes toward foreign affairs can be 
conceived as acquired behavioral disposi- 
tions toward a particular class of events. 
Though the content of the events which 
provide the foci of attitudes may be signif- 
icant for some purposes of analysis, the ma- 
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jor concern here is with the structuring of 
the attitudes themselves and the ways in 
which they are formed or expressed. From 
this point of view the contents of attitudes 
are seen as interchangeable. Whether they 
relate to international events, domestic poli- 
tics, or intra-family relationships, the psy- 
chological and social processes which pro- 
duce them, or in which they are currently 
imbedded, may be conceived structurally in 
terms which have been used to describe 
other sorts of attitudes. Such an orientation 
encourages one to apply to the domain of in- 
ternational attitudes theories and findings 
concerning attitudes toward different, or un- 
specified, kinds of events. Within this 
framework, the objects of attitudes—e.g., 
international events—are important determi- 
nants of attitude structure, primarily by 
virtue of the relationship which they bear to 
the person. If this relationship can be de- 
scribed in general terms applicable to dif- 
ferent attitude contents, then there is noth- 
ing necessarily unique about international 
attitudes which requires a mode of analysis 
different from that employed for other at- 
titude domains. 


I. Rational and Non-rational 
Determinants of Attitudes 

Theories of attitude development current- 
ly in vogue tend to emphasize one or the 
other of two broad classes of determinants 
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which may, roughly, be designated “ration- 
al” and “non-rational.” In the first class 
(e.g., 2, 3, 6, 7), attention is focused on 
attitudes as resulting from means-end rela- 
tionships perceived by the individual and 
represented in his conscious cognitive struc- 
ture. The cognitive structure is composed of 
the person’s goals (values), of his percep- 
tions of events in relation to those goals (ex- 
pectancies), and of valences (cathexes) 
which result from the perceived relation- 
ships. Such a system can be termed “ra- 
tional,” in that attitudes toward external 
events are developed as logical conse- 
quences of the perceived relation of the 
event to one’s values. Given a change in 
values or in perceived relevance of the event 
to constant values, the attitude will change. 
The direction of causality with which such 
theories are concerned is chiefly one-way: 
from values or expectancies to attitudes. 

In the “non-rational” formulations, repre- 
sented in psychoanalytic theory or in rein- 
forcement learning theory (e.g., 1, 4, 8), 
attitudes are seen primarily as results of in- 
fluences from outside the individual's cog- 
nitive system—either in the domain of un- 
conscious processes or in the reward struc- 
ture of his environment. Maintenance of 
present attitudes, creation of a new attitude, 
or change in a pre-existing one is generally 
attributed to factors which have little to do 
with rational means-end relations as per- 
ceived by the individual; instead, attitude 
persistence or change is attributed to such 
non-rational factors as unconscious defense 
mechanisms or direct social reinforcement. 

It would seem that the major reasons for 
attention to either rational or non-rational 
factors within a particular theory are more 
intimately related to sociology of knowledge 
considerations than they are to the appro- 
priateness of the factors to the problem un- 
der study. Historically, concern for non- 
rational determinants was probably given 
major impetus by the “anti-intellectual” 


revolution in psychology precipitated by the 
psychoanalytic movement. Within the con- 
temporary period, it may be expected that 
S-R theories and their derivatives would 
impel greater attention to non-rational fac- 
tors in attitude formation than would S-S 
theories. 

Yet choosing to formulate the determi- 
nants of attitudes within one or the other of 
these broad classes of conceptual frame- 
works does not necessarily imply denial of 
determinants posited in the alternative 
class. In fact, theorists of either predilection 
generally give at least superficial treatment 
to factors outside the particular system of 
variables which they choose to employ. A 
rationalist might, for example, see uncon- 
scious psychological processes or social 
norms as forces operating on the individual’s 
cognitive system to produce either stability 
or change. And a non-rationalist can readily 
regard the individual’s conscious cognitive 
system as an epiphenomenological result of 
the particular causal variables formulated 
within his system. Nevertheless, the kinds 
of conceptual variables one chooses to elab- 
orate determine, to a large extent, the kind 
of data collected and the sorts of analyses 
performed on them, so that empirical find- 
ings concerning the determinants of atti- 
tudes are likely to reflect either the rational 
or the non-rational predilection of the the- 
orist. 

Empirical evidence can be found to sub- 
stantiate the importance of both classes of 
determinants (3, 7, 8). Instead of attempt- 


1 §-R, or stimulus-response, theories of learn- 
ing deal primarily with the acquisition of habits 
or response tendencies through reinforcement 
(“reward”) of overt and implicit behaviors. 
Awareness by the subject of the “reasons” for 
reward—the connection between behavior and 
reinforcement—is not a necessary concomitant 
of the process. S-S, or sign-significate, theories 
of learning focus on the acquisition by the per- 
son of new meanings for objects as he experi- 
ences them in new contexts. : 
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ing to subsume all the data under either a 
rational or a non-rational model, by reinter- 
preting the influence of one class of factors 
in terms of the other, the present analysis 
proceeds from the assumption that both ra- 
tional and non-rational factors may deter- 
mine attitudes under certain conditions. It 
is a logical next step, therefore, to investi- 
gate the conditions under which each tends 
to predominate. 


II. Attitude Structures and 
the Cognitive System 

An attitude structure may be seen as a 
subsystem within the individual's total cog- 
nitive system—a subsystem which is organ- 
ized around the concept of a particular 
event or class of events (6). The entire cog- 
nitive structure comprises a large number 
of attitude structures, of varying saliences 
and varying degrees of mutual association. 
The cognitive structure itself is imbedded 
in a matrix of larger systems which include 
the total personality of the individual (both 
conscious and unconscious components) 
and the social system within which he 
moves. A primary postulate of personality 
theory is that the cognitive system derives 
from, and is maintained by, the substrata of 
primitive personality attributes which arise 
in early childhood and persist, largely at an 
unconscious level, through subsequent years. 
Additionally, social psychologists would 
postulate that the individual’s total person- 
ality is in large part a product of the social 
system in which it develops. Thus each of 
these “systems” of interrelated variables 
may also be seen both as a complex of “sub- 
systems” and as a component of some larger, 
more inclusive system of relationships with- 
in which it is imbedded. 

Though each of the increasingly larger 
systems of interrelated variables, from the 
cognitive structure to the personality struc- 
ture to the social system, presumably con- 
tinues to maintain and affect the character- 
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istics of its own subsystems, it is useful to 
think of each level of system relationship as 
capable of developing a certain degree of 
“functional autonomy” or internal determi- 
nation. A personality which was formed 
within a particular social setting may de- 
velop sufficient internal consistency to main- 
tain a rather constant interrelation among 
its parts, even though the external social 
system be subsequently altered. At a more 
restricted level relevant to the present dis- 
cussion, a particular attitude structure, 
though initially derived from larger sys- 
tems—cognitive, unconscious personality, or 
social structures—may develop a degree of 
internal consistency which imparts a self- 
maintaining status to the attitude structure, 
and it can operate relatively independently 
of the larger systems from which it arose. 
This functional autonomy of attitude struc- 
tures is comparable to Allport’s concept of 
the functional autonomy of motive systems. 
The additional consideration supplied by 
the present framework is that such auton- 
omy depends on the systemic character of 
the substructure; it is unlikely to occur for 
isolated cognitive elements. 

This formulation of attitudes leans strong- 
ly on the concept of “system,” applied suc- 
cessively to four different levels of analysis 
—attitude structure, cognitive structure, 
personality, and social structure. The mean- 
ing of “system,” abstracted from a particular 
set of interrelated elements which comprise 
it, remains distressingly vague. The conno- 
tations implied here include such features as 
(a) mutual dependence of elements within 
the system on one another, (b) “bounded- 
ness” of the system in the sense that the 
rate or intensity of interaction of the com- 
ponent elements with each other is greater 
than their interaction with outside elements, 
and (c) tendency toward self-maintenance 
and resistance to incursion or alteration by 
outside forces. The second feature is per- 
haps the essential one, from which other 
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systemic characteristics derive. A high de- 
gree of interaction, or relatedness, between 
elements is likely to result in a relatively 
large influence of one on the other, which 
in turn tends to produce stability in the re- 
lationship, since the potency of outside in- 
fluences is weak in comparison to those 
within the system. Of course, one must 
modify this ideally systemic model by con- 
sidering greater and lesser degrees of inter- 
dependence and providing for disruption or 
weakening of the system due to strong ex- 
ternal forces or to incompatibilities which 
arise within the system itself. 


Ill. The Rationality of Attitudes 


A “rational” attitude structure can be said 
to exist to the extent that values or goals are 
explicit (verbalizable) and mutually con- 
sistent and objects or events are perceived 
and cathected according to their relation to 
those values. From the present point of 
view, there is no empirical way of assessing 
the adequacy of the values themselves; but 
the adequacy of the means, given the val- 
ues, can, in principle, be determined by ref- 
erence to empirical or consensual validation. 
Thus the rationality of an attitude structure 
must be assessed, in part, by criteria outside 
the structure itself. This situation is analo- 
gous to that which obtains in assessing the 
empirical validity of a theory: the criterion 
for validity comes from outside. 

Within the attitude structure, however, it 
is possible to designate certain prerequisites 
for rationality. First, the values must not 
be inherently contradictory. (Two values 
would be inherently contradictory if they 
involved goals which were necessarily mu- 
tually exclusive, such as, for example, the 
values of co-operation and competition, 
both applied universally. Such inherent con- 
tradiction of values should be distinguished 
from the situation in which a_ particular 
event is contradictorily evaluated on the 
basis of different values—e.g., if the UN is 


assessed favorably because it contributes to 
world peace but unfavorably because it 
costs money. The latter conflict can be re- 
solved through differential weighting of the 
two values or expectancies or by application 
of a third value to throw the weight of 
judgment in one direction or the other [7]). 
Second, the event to be assessed must be 
clearly perceived in relation to the values. 
Finally, the attitudinal valence attached to 
the event must be wholly determined by its 
perceived relation to the values. Clearly, 
such requirements designate an “ideal type” 
of rationality, which is not likely to be more 
than approximated by any particular atti- 
tude structure. To the extent that the ap- 
proximation occurs, the cognitive structure 
may be said to be consistent; and consist- 
ency is here deemed a necessary component 
of rationality. Rationality thus implies both 
the cognitive consistency and the empirical 
validity of the perceived means-end rela- 
tionships. 


IV. The Non-rationality of Attitudes 


A non-rational attitude structure might be 
defined by exclusion, but an enumeration of 
major types appears useful. First, one can 
envisage the case in which the major cog- 
nitive components—values, expectancies, 
and cathexes—are vague or undifferentiated. 
Such is the case with inadequate informa- 
tion about the event or the lack of a clear 
cognitive structure to relate it to. Another 
type of non-rational attitude structure may 
include components similar to the rational, 
but they are quite independent of one an- 
other, so that it is not possible to predict the 
attitude on the basis of values and expectan- 
cies. Such a structure is likely to be found 
(or created) in the context of an overly 
searching interview, in which the respond- 
ent is required to express values and ex- 
pectancies related to a particular event but 
has not thought about the problem enough 
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to produce a coherent set of ideas. Though 
each component may be definitely and 
clearly expressed—perhaps primarily to 
please the interviewer—the total structure is 
chaotic, and the individual would find it 
difficult to maintain the pretext of consist- 
ency to himself or others. 

Consistent non-rationalities may also be 
found. One type occurs when the individual 
develops a cognitive structure to support an 
attitude which was adopted for other rea- 
sons. That is, an attitude may arise from 
extra-cognitive sources—such as social pres- 
sures or unconscious personality mechanisms 
—and the individual feels compelled to justify 
it to himself or others in terms of values and 
cognitions which can be communicated and 
accepted. Thus a consistent attitude struc- 
ture is developed to rationalize the attitude 
—a process of interrelation reverse to that 
posited for the rational attitude structure, in 
which the attitude arises out of a pre-exist- 
ing cognitive structure. In order to deter- 
mine whether a consistent attitude structure 
has a rational or a non-rational basis, it 
would be necessary to discover the primary 
direction of change in its components. If 
induced change in values or in perceived 
relevance of the event to the values were 
to bring about a corresponding change in 
attitude, such directionality would be con- 
sistent with the present view of a rational 
structure. If an accompanying change in 
attitude did not occur, one would infer that 
primary support for it lay outside the cog- 
nitive structure, which is the presumed case 
for non-rational attitudes. Given a person 
with high pressures for cognitive consist- 
ency, whose attitudes were of non-rational 
origin, one would expect that a change in 
attitude induced by extra-cognitive forces 
would be followed by a new cognitive or- 
ganization to produce a consistent attitude 
structure. 

Finally, one can conceive of a non-rational 
attitude structure which results from the 
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misapplication of an old frame of reference 
to a new event. The individual may main- 
tain a “portable” set of values, cognitions, 
and expectancies which he applies inappro- 
priately to unfamiliar situations in an at- 
tempt to give them meaning. Such an ap- 
plication is likely to supply irrelevant or 
unrealistic goals, to produce non-perception 
or mis-perception of relevances, or to re- 
strict and distort the range of perceived 
actions and consequences in the new situ- 
ation. Such an attitude structure is non-ra- 
tional primarily by virtue of its empirical 
invalidity, for the structure itself may be 
entirely consistent. 

Within a single cognitive structure, one 
would expect to find some areas of high in- 
ternal consistency (and perhaps rationality) 
and some areas of low consistency, with no 
necessary interconnections among them to 
make the entire structure consistent. The 
present formulation does not imply the ex- 
istence of two distinct types of people, ra- 
tional and non-rational. Rather it suggests 
two “ideal types” of thought process, which 
may occur to varying degrees within a single 
person. These are “ideal types” in the sense 
that neither the rational nor the non-rational 
process is likely to be found in pure form. 
What is predominantly of one character will 
nevertheless include traces of the other. 


V. Influences toward Rationality 


It is assumed that certain pressures oper- 
ate in the direction of the rationality of atti- 
tude structures. First, there are the pres- 
sures which arise from the person’s intimate 
contact with the event system to which the 
attitude structure refers. Given the postulate 
of orderly, consistent event systems, it is 
inevitable that inconsistent cognitive sys- 
tems applied to them can have only incom- 
plete empirical validity. Hence attempted 
adjustment to the event systems should 
eventually lead to the selection of more and 
more rational cognitive maps of them. 
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Second, within Western culture there are 
social pressures toward cognitive consistency 
(which may themselves derive from, or at 
least be functional within, the pressures for 
empirical validity referred to above). These 
social pressures are exerted in such contexts 
as informal discussions, where one is re- 
quired to provide a logical defense of his 
attitudes, or public pronouncements, where 
rationalization of an attitude in terms of the 
prevailing ideology is demanded. 

From such considerations, one would sup- 
pose that rational attitude structures would 
most likely be maintained under circum- 
stances in which the individual's adjustment 
requires his dealing with the empirical 
events to which the attitude structure refers; 
and consistent attitude structures (which 
are more likely to be rational than are in- 
consistent structures) should be more preva- 
lent for those areas in which the person’s 
social interactions call out the attitude in a 
context which demands justification. Thus 
the organization of any particular attitude 
structure may be of any degree of consist- 
ency, depending on the demands for adjust- 
ment of the individual in the area repre- 
sented by the attitude structure. But it is 
quite unlikely that a person’s entire cog- 
nitive structure, composed of numerous atti- 
tude structures, would be highly consistent. 
This is because pressures for consistency do 
not operate with equal strength in all areas 
of one’s functioning and because functioning 
in any one area is often segregated from 
functioning in another area, so that a unified 
cognitive structure applicable to both does 
not become necessary. 


VI. Influences toward 
Non-rationality 


Reference has been made to non-cognitive 
or non-rational determinants of attitudes, 
with the implicit recognition that such forces 
can be prepotent in their influence, inde- 
pendent of, or prior to the operation of ra- 


tional cognitive relationships. Two classes 
of non-rational factors have been alluded to 
—those customarily included within the un- 
conscious personality structure, such as 
needs, identifications, and defense mecha- 
nisms, and factors which are attributed, not 
to the individual himself, but to the social 
systems in which he interacts, such as social 
norms and roles. Evidence for the influence 
of the former class is largely clinical, al- 
though correlations between attitudes and 
various alleged measures of basic person- 
ality structure, such as the California scale 
of authoritarianism (1), may be interpreted 
as supporting the assumption. The influence 
of the latter class of extra-cognitive factors 
can be inferred from studies on attitude 
change through manipulation of roles, group 
norms, and social reinforcement. To the ex- 
tent that such influences have a direct effect 
on attitudes, unmediated by cognitive proc- 
esses, they may be recognized as forces to- 
ward non-rational attitude structures. 

It may be suggested that the general con- 
dition under which non-rational forces are 
likely to dominate in the determination of 
attitudes is that in which the cognitive atti- 
tude structure is relatively “weak” (or “non- 
autonomous”) in relation to other systems 
which influence the individual's response 
patterns. An attitude structure may be 
“weak” (in a particular area) in at least two 
different ways. First, the object of the atti- 
tude may be unclearly perceived, as in the 
case of a new event concerning which only 
partial information is available; in such a 
circumstance, it will be difficult for the indi- 
vidual meaningfully to relate the event to 
existing cognitive elements, such as values, 
cognitions, and cathexes. Second, though 
the event may be clearly perceived and in- 
terpreted within a limited frame of refer- 
ence, the strengths of the relevant values 
and expectancies may be of such a low order 
as to provide little stability to the attitude. 

With a “strong” (functionally autono- 
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mous) attitude structure, it may be expected 
that the systemic properties of the system 
itself will be prepotent in affecting the atti- 
tude in such a way as to maintain maximal 
cognitive consistency. With a “weak” atti- 
tude structure, on the other hand, the at- 
titude is likely to behave less as an element 
of the cognitive system and more as an ele- 
ment of the larger system within which the 
attitude structure is imbedded. Thus sys- 
temic properties of the total personality (in- 
cluding unconscious processes) and of the 
individual's immediate social environment 
will have dominant influence on the attitude. 
The attitude may thus be “personally con- 
sistent” or “socially consistent” rather than 
cognitively consistent. 

Unconscious aspects of the individual's 
personality may provide strong support for 
positive or negative cathexes on certain kinds 
of objects—power figures, for example. In 
the face of such pressures, it will be difficult 
for the person to alter his attitude toward 
the object in the light of new information 
concerning how that object relates to his 
values. The perceived relevance of the ob- 
ject to goals may even be distorted in order 
that the attitude can be maintained in the 
face of externally imposed pressures for cog- 
nitive consistency. Or, as another illustration 
of the effect of unconscious personality fac- 
tors, a particular frame of reference which 
the individual applies successfully to adjust- 
ment within his realm of familiar events 
may, because of its rewarding character, find 
strong emotional attachment within the per- 
son and hence be applied indiscriminately 
to the interpretation of new events concern- 
ing which information is inadequate. Thus 
goals and perceived paths of action toward 
them are inappropriately translated from the 
realm of the familiar to the realm of the 
novel. 

Perhaps the most common instance of 
non-rational influence on attitudes from the 
social system is that in which a particular 
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attitude or object-cathexis finds strong social 
support or alienation within the norms of 
the individual’s reference group. If the ver- 
bal expression of an attitude is reinforced 
within the external social system, this would 
apparently lead to repeated expression, with 
an attendant strengthening of the underly- 
ing attitude (4, 8). Rational incorporation 
within a consistent attitude structure would 
not occur in such circumstances, unless the 
external social pressures also demanded justi- 
fication of the requisite attitude. When social 
norms are strong, it is just as likely as not to 
be the case that rational justification is not 
demanded but is rather assumed by all par- 
ties to the norm. 


VII. The Status of International 
Attitudes 


From the point of view suggested above, 
it would appear quite plausible that atti- 
tudes toward international events maintained 
by the average citizen carry a strong flavor 
of non-rationality. First of all, the realm of 
habitual dealing with the empirical phe- 
nomena to which the attitudes refer is gen- 
erally restricted to an elite few—the molders 
and executors of foreign policy—so that, 
even if consistent attitude structures were 
to be developed with reference to certain 
international events, it would be virtually 
impossible for the average individual to test 
empirically their applicability to the events 
themselves. Secondhand information con- 
cerning the events is available to a certain 
extent through the media of communication, 
but even if the individual exposes himself 
to this information, the alternative actions 
occurring in the natural setting or reported 
in the selective news analyses are not likely 
to be sufficiently varied to offer more than 
incomplete evidence relevant to a few 
simple attitude structures. 

It is unlikely, moreover, that even the first 
step toward rationality—the development of 
consistent attitude structures—will occur for 
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the bulk of the populace, since the realm 
of foreign affairs is generally remote from 
their most pressing concerns (5, 9). Without 
a socially shared concern over the events 
which provide a focus for attitudes, little 
pressure is likely to be exerted on the indi- 
vidual for justification and consequent ra- 
tionalization of any attitude which he may 
maintain. 

Exceptions to such a generalization are, 
of course, apparent. Events which are quite 
evidently related to the prospects for war 
and peace or to spectacular technological 
achievement inevitably provide a focus for 
momentarily salient attitudes throughout the 
society. They will be discussed, and reac- 
tions will become shared and related to such 
rudimentary frames of reference as may be 
found in the cognitive structures of the dis- 
cussants. But it would seem that, for such 
events of great impact, widely shared im- 
pressions are likely to relate only to the most 
superficial aspects of the total event. Incom- 
plete representation of an event within the 
cognitive structure can readily lead to inap- 
propriate application of pre-existing frames 
of reference to its interpretation. Such in- 
complete understandings serve the individ- 
ual’s purpose during the crisis, for ordinary 
social pressures during that brief time do 
not generally impel a search for complete 
information or a reconsideration of implica- 
tions which might significantly alter his atti- 
tude structure. 

Given relatively little opportunity or pres- 
sure for the development of consistent, ra- 
tional attitude structures, international atti- 
tudes may frequently be characterized by 
non-rationality in such forms as the follow- 
ing: 

a) Events are incompletely or inaccurately 
comprehended factually, and there is little 
compulsion to acquire more adequate infor- 
mation about them. 

b) Events, as perceived, are not system- 
atically related to other cognitive compo- 


nents, such as values, pre-existing cognitions 
and attitudes, unless someone else—such as 
a friend or an interviewer—forces such ra- 
tionalization by requiring justification of an 
expressed attitude. ' 

c) When a cognitive frame of reference 
is forcibly brought to bear on an attitude, it 
is likely to be a set of values and related 
elements which has been found serviceable 
in meaningful areas of the individual’s life- 
space, such as his relations with job, family, 
or friends, or other realm of intense interest 
to him. 

d) The main sources of energy for the 
change or maintenance of international atti- 
tudes lie outside the cognitive structure and 
are thus likely to be directly related to char- 
acteristics of the individual’s basic person- 
ality or of his immediate social environment. 

e) Hence international attitudes may re- 
flect (in presently unknown fashion) basic 
personality dispositions of their hosts, such 
as needs for status, identification with au- 
thority figures, or mechanisms like projec- 
tion and displacement. 

f) Or, alternatively, when a particular in- 
ternational event engages no such prepotent 
personality dispositions, reactions to it are 
likely to be predominantly affected by ex- 
ternal pressures toward conformity to social 
norms. 

Such an analysis suggests a course of in- 
vestigation of the determinants of interna- 
tional attitudes within an individual or 
group. First, one would wish to examine the 
consistency of a particular attitude structure 
by determining the extent to which the focal 
attitude is related to goals and means cog- 
nized by the individual. Given apparent 
consistency, one might test the degree of 
rationality involved by altering certain of 
the information or goal components, to see 
whether appropriate changes in the attitude 
result. 

If no cognitive consistency were found in 
the first place or if manipulation of means- 
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end perceptions did not change the atti- 
tude in a manner required by the rational 
model, one would then seek beyond the cog- 
nitive structure itself for consistency of the 
attitude within the context of larger person- 
ality or social systems. Failure to find con- 
sistency at another level would lead the re- 
searcher to suspect either that the frame- 
work for an appropriate system of determi- 
nants had not yet been found or that the 
basic postulate of determination of attitudes 
within some definable psychosocial system 


should be discarded. 


VUI. Summary 


The problem of the rationality or non- 
rationality of international attitudes has been 
examined within the framework of a general 
cognitive interpretation of attitudes. Ration- 
ality of an attitude structure implies both 
cognitive consistency and empirical validity. 
It is assumed that a valid attitude structure 
must be consistent but not vice versa. A valid 
cognitive structure arises primarily through 
adjustment to the domain of events to which 
the structure refers. A consistent structure 
may arise through social or personal pres- 
sures to justify a particular attitude. It in- 
volves a systematic interrelation of values, 
perceptions of an object in relation to them, 
and an appropriate affective reaction to the 
object. The attitude may arise from the cog- 
nitive structure (as implied by the rational 
model), or the structure may be created to 
rationalize a previously adopted attitude. 

International attitudes are likely to be 
maintained in a context which does not com- 
pel either rationality or cognitive consist- 
ency. Therefore, one must often search out- 
side the cognitive system for their major 
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determinants. Given an inconsistent attitude 
structure, its elements may behave as parts 
of larger, more inclusive systems rather than 
as parts of the subsystem which is the atti- 
tude structure. Since the cognitive system 
itself presumably arises from the larger sys- 
tems of variables designated by the terms 
“personality” and “social structure,” these 
would appear to be appropriate references 
for the interpretation of attitudes which do 
not find satisfactory explanation within atti- 
tude structures tapped by verbal reports of 
phenomenological material. 
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The study to be reported is concerned 
with some aspects of thinking about inter- 
national events. Each individual has an ide- 
ology in terms of which he interprets the 
communications he receives and makes de- 
cisions for action. We have tried to measure 
some aspects of ideology by means of a set 
of attitude scales dealing with international 
relations and to relate these aspects of ideol- 
ogy to the ways in which people react to 
communications about specific international 
events. The foreign policy of a country de- 
velops through the reactions of its citizens, 
especially those in positions of power, to all 
kinds of communications about international 
events. Studies of the hows and whys of re- 
actions to such communications should con- 
tribute to our understanding of the develop- 
ment of foreign policy and of actions which 
make for war or peace. 

This was a preliminary study with a rela- 
tively small number of subjects and with 
other methodological shortcomings. We are 
led to make this report, despite the short- 
comings of the study, by the scarcity of re- 
search in this area and the hope that our 
findings may be useful in the planning of 
more satisfactory studies. 


1 Both authors were at Swarthmore College 
when this study was planned and the data col- 
lected. 


I. The Attitude Scales and Com- 
munications Which Were Used 


The basic assumptions of this study are 
that “many international events serve as 
threats or provocations and that individuals 
have different and consistent ways of react- 
ing to such threats” (1, p. 23). We con- 
structed a set of five attitude scales dealing 
with attitudes toward other nations and 
ways of dealing with them. One scale dealt 
with the tendency to feel threatened, involv- 
ing beliefs that other countries are hostile 
to our country, are working against us, are 
untrustworthy, and can be expected to at- 
tack us. A pair of scales dealt with belliger- 
ence, the advocacy of actions which would 
threaten other countries and harm their in- 
terests and which would presumably lead 
toward war. One of these scales dealt with 
belligerence in general, when no specific cir- 
cumstances are mentioned, and the other 
dealt with belligerence under threat, when 
some threat or provocation to our own coun- 
try is mentioned as a background for the 
action. Similarly, another pair of scales dealt 
with pacification, the advocacy of actions 
which would promote discussion and co- 
operation, which would be to the advantage 
of both our own country and other coun- 
tries, and which would presumably lead to- 
ward peace. One of these scales dealt with 
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pacification in general and the other with 
pacification under threat.? 

In an earlier article (1) correlations 
among these five scales were reported. The 
two belligerence scales were highly corre- 
lated, and so were the two pacification 
scales. Each belligerence scale was negative- 
ly correlated with the corresponding pacifi- 
cation scale. (These correlations were sig- 
nificant at the 0.1 per cent level.) The tend- 
ency to feel threatened scale was positively 
correlated with each belligerence scale and 
negatively correlated with each pacification 
scale. (The correlations with the belliger- 
ence scales were significant at the 0.1 per 
cent level; the correlation with one of the 
pacification scales was significant at the 1 
per cent level and the other at the 5 per 
cent level.) It is clear from these correla- 
tions that the five scales have an underlying 
factor in common. It was hoped.that the 
data to be reported in this article would 
cast light on the question of whether it is 
useful to distinguish among these scales. 

In order to test whether the attitudes 
measured by these scales are significantly 
related to reactions to actual international 
events, three communications were used. 
One communication originated in the 
U.S.S.R., one originated in Great Britain, 
and one originated in the United States. 
Two of the communications were news sto- 
ries taken from the New York Times. The 
first communication (4) was a report of 
speeches made by Malenkov and Khru- 
shchey to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. The speeches emphasized the 
peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union but 
warned that if the Soviet Union were at- 
tacked with atomic weapons, “the aggressor 
would without doubt be crushed by the 
same weapon and such adventure would in- 
evitably lead to the ruin of the capitalist 





2For further details about these attitude 
scales, see the earlier article (1). 
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social system.” Among other points, both 
speeches criticized and urged an end to the 
“policy of discrimination with regard to the 
Chinese People’s Republic.” The second 
communication (3) was a report from Lon- 
don of British reactions to “criticism in the 
United States of Britain’s refusal to join in 
military action in Indo-China” before a thor- 
ough attempt was made to negotiate a set- 
tlement of the conflict at the impending 
meeting in Geneva. The report stated the 
reasons for the British preference for nego- 
tiation (mentioning, among other things, a 
shortage of British military forces) and ex- 
pressed doubt that the United States Con- 
gress would have supported military inter- 
vention in Indo-China. The report implied, 
but did not say explicitly, that the views ex- 
pressed were those of the British Cabinet. 
The third communication (6) was a leaflet 
with the heading, Stop the Bomb: An Ap- 
peal to the Reason of the American People. 
The leaflet was concerned with the first 
United States series of hydrogen bomb tests, 
which were currently being held; it empha- 
sized the dangers of the resulting radioac- 
tivity and called for an end to the bomb 
tests and to the development of further 
weapons of mass destruction. The language 
of the leaflet was strong and sarcastic, and 
it was highly critical of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and of the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations. 


II. Securing the Reactions to 
the Communications 


These three communications were read to 
two sections of the senior author’s course in 
psychological methods on April 28, May 5, 
and May 19, 1954.3 (Each of the articles 
from the New York Times was thus pre- 
sented on the day following its publication. ) 


3 The attitude scales were also administered 
on May 5, before the communication was pre- 


sented. 
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The first and third communications were 
read in somewhat abridged versions, from 
which unnecessary details had been omitted 
in order to save time. Before each commu- 
nication was read, the subjects were told 
what it was from and also that they would 
be asked to answer some opinion questions 
after listening to the communication. Before 
the first and second communications the 
subjects were also asked to listen “as you 
would listen to a newscast on the radio.” 
The first and third communications evoked 
occasional laughter, but, for the most part, 
the subjects appeared to listen seriously and 
attentively. 

Immediately after hearing each commu- 
nication the subjects were given question- 
naires to fill out. The first question on each 
questionnaire asked whether the subject had 
previously read about or heard about the 
material in the communication. There fol- 
lowed an open-end question asking for “im- 
mediate reactions” to the material in the 
communication and one or two more open- 
end questions, each asking for opinions on 
some specific issue raised in the communica- 
tion. Thirty-three students‘ filled out the in- 
ternational attitude scales and heard and re- 
sponded to all three communications. 
Twenty-seven of the students said that they 
had not heard anything about the Malenkov 
and Khrushchev speeches before the news 
item was read to them, and twenty-eight 
said that they had not heard anything about 
the British reactions to United States criti- 
cism. All thirty-three said that they had not 
previously seen or heard of the leaflet, but 
only five had not heard anything about the 
aspects of the H-bomb tests discussed in the 
leaflet. 

At this point it may be helpful to show 
some examples of the reactions to the com- 


*These are the same subjects as those de- 
scribed in the earlier article on this study (1). 
The reported correlations among the scales are 
based on the responses of these subjects. 


munications secured through the question- 
naires. For this purpose we have selected 
the reactions of the student who secured the 
highest score on the tendency to feel threat- 
ened scale and those of the student who se- 
cured the lowest score. The high scorer on 
this scale had a score of +19, four points 
above the next highest score.5 Here are some 
aspects of his reactions to the three commu- 
nications: 

1. He did not explicitly accept any of the 
points made by Malenkov and Khrushchev 
but characterized their speeches as “highly 
effective propaganda.” In answer to the 
question “What recommendations for Amer- 
ican foreign policy would you make on the 
basis of these speeches?” he wrote, in part: 
“First, estimate as accurately as possible the 
effect of this type of propaganda on the 
opinions of individuals and the collective 
opinion of the ‘public.’ Then, if this effect is 
found to be large, it may become advisable 
to adopt some of the same tactics, fighting 
back not only with facts but with (slight) 
distortions and (idealistic) rigged diplo- 
matic offers.” 

2. In commenting on “the proposed 
American policy of active intervention in 
Indo-China” he wrote, in part: “I regard the 
proposition that intervention will precipitate 
a general war as absurd. A general war will 
be started if and when the other side wants 
to start it.” 

3. In commenting on the “Stop the 
Bomb” leaflet he wrote, in part: “They are 
doing something no person has a right to do; 
they are arousing very basic fears, tapping 
vast resources of emotion, for partisan po- 
litical purposes. Their facts are not facts, 
and their philosophy is illogical and incon- 

5 The range of possible scores on each scale 
was from — 30 to + 30. Each scale consisted of 
ten items, and the subjects marked each item 
with one of seven responses, varying from — 3 
(strong disagreement) to +3 (strong agree- 
ment). 
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sistent, but the emotional appeal is power- 
ful and obscures objectivity. Democracies 
are in their most mortal danger from actions 
of this sort.” He stated that “the tests do not 
endanger life on this planet to any degree 
whatever” and that “development of effec- 
tive thermonuclear devices is very probably 
a necessary and sufficient condition for the 
preservation of peace and liberty” and con- 
cluded by saying that he was in favor of 
continuing the tests. 

The low scorer had a score of —17. Here 
are some aspects of his reactions: 

1. His reaction to the speeches was: “I 
think that they both say what the speakers 
felt was necessary and are quite unoffen- 
sive. Malenkov’s speech is well phrased, and 
if he is sincere, this is a good sign. Khru- 
shchev’s is, perhaps, a little strong, but not 
so strong or so offensive as many speeches 
that one might quote from any number of 
American diplomats.” His principal recom- 
mendation for American foreign policy was 
“to go to the Geneva Conference . . . not to 
make demands, challenges, or threats, but 
to hear the other side of the story, and to 
make the necessary sacrifices and adjust- 
ments to insure peace.” 

2. In commenting on “the British policy 
of dealing with the Indo-China situation by 
negotiation,” he wrote: “I think that the 
British policy of negotiation with Indo- 
China is to be commended. I feel that all in- 
ternational problems should be negotiated 
without threats of seizure, war, or anything 
else held over their heads.” 

8. His reactions to the leaflet were, in 
part: “The leaflet is, in the first place, prop- 
aganda at its most hysterical. I believe that 
it made some points well worth considering, 
and ones with which I am in agreement, but 
it did so in a very poor way.” Asked wheth- 
er we should continue the H-bomb tests, he 
wrote, in part: “I do not believe that H- 
bomb tests should be continued, mainly be- 
cause I cannot believe that we're right in 
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starting them. Holding a threat of annihila- 
tion over the heads of the rest of the world 
—trying to force them ‘into line’ is not the 
answer to world peace.” 


III. Analysis of the Reactions 
to the Communications 


Analysis of the questionnaire responses to 
the communications proved more difficult 
than expected. (This portion of the study 
was poorly planned, and the questionnaires 
were hastily prepared.) Our first attempt 
was to develop a set of content-analysis cat- 
egories which could be used to classify the 
sentences in each questionnaire so that a 
frequency score could be obtained for each 
category. However, this approach proved 
unsatisfactory. Next we attempted to devel- 
op sets of categories to classify each ques- 
tionnaire response as a whole. After trying 
a number of possibilities, we were able to 
develop three pairs of alternative categories 
for each of the three questionnaires. A 
number of possible category sets were dis- 
carded because they could not be reduced 
to two alternatives each or because there 


® We wish to acknowledge gratefully the as- 
sistance of Martin Deutsch, William Hayes, 
Levon Kabasakalian, Thomas Snell, and Phoebe 
Kaspar Wallach, who helped at various times 
with the coding and analyzing of the question- 
naire data. The following coding procedure was 
carried out with the category sets which are pre- 
sented in this article. Instructions for each set of 
categories were prepared by Mr. Hayes. All the 
questionnaires were then coded by two coders 
using these instructions but working independ- 
ently. The classifications made by the two coders 
were then compared, and an attempt was made 
to find the reason for any discrepancy through 
discussion between the two coders. On the basis 
of these discussions the instructions were re- 
written, and all the questionnaires were recoded. 
The recoding was also done by two people work- 
ing independently, one of them being one of the 
original coders and the other being a new coder. 
(Reactions to the second communication were 
recoded twice in this fashion. ) 
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were extremely few cases in the smaller cat- 
egory. The final categorizing system used 
was as follows: 

Questonnaire 1 (reactions to Malenkov 
and Khrushchev speeches) : 

a) Whether or not at least one point 
made in the speeches is explicitly accepted 
as true. 

b) Whether or not diplomatic recognition 
of Communist China (or its admission to the 
United Nations) is explicitly advocated. 

c) Whether or not propaganda attempts 
to influence the Russian people are explicit- 
ly advocated. 

Questionnaire 2 (reactions to the account 
of British reactions to United States criti- 
cism) : 

a) Whether or not the possibility of war 
(or any form of military intervention) is 
mentioned in response to more than half the 
questions. 

b) Whether or not the shortage of avail- 
able British military forces is mentioned. 

c) Whether or not military intervention 
in Indo-China is explicitly stated to be ad- 
visable (at least under some circumstances) . 

Questionnaire 3 (reactions to the “Stop 
the Bomb” leaflet) : 

a) Whether or not any of the dangers of 
the H-bomb (or nuclear warfare) are men- 
tioned. 

b) Whether or not the possibility of hos- 
tile action by Russia (or the Communists) is 
mentioned. 

c) Whether or not the stopping of H- 
bomb tests is unequivocally advocated. 

Four of the foregoing pairs of alternatives 
(1b, 1c, 2c, 8c) deal with specific actions or 
policies which might be undertaken by our 
government and which were advocated by 
some of our subjects but not by others. The 
other five pairs of alternatives are concerned 
with other aspects of the subjects’ reactions, 
mainly the salience of various points as in- 
dicated by their mention in the question- 
naire responses. 
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IV. Expected Relationships between 
Attitudes and Reactions 


Since the belligerence scales are an at- 
tempt to measure general attitudes toward 
belligerent policies, those who advocate spe- 
cific belligerent actions should tend to have 
higher scores on these scales than those who 
do not advocate them (or who oppose 
them). Accordingly, we should expect those 
who advocate propaganda aimed at the Rus- 
sians (lc) and those who advocate military 
intervention in Indo-China (2c) to have 
higher scores on the belligerence scales than 
other subjects, and we should expect those 
who advocate an end to H-bomb tests (3c) 
to have lower belligerence scores than other 
subjects. However, we should not necessar- 
ily expect the belligerence scales to be re- 
lated to other aspects of the subjects’ re- 
sponses. The one alternative which we might 
expect to be related to the pacification scales 
is that dealing with the recognition of Com- 
munist China (1b); those who advocate 
recognition would be expected to have high- 
er scores on the pacification scales. (It will 
be noticed that we have not stated different 
expectations for the “in general” and “under 
threat” scales in either the belligerence or 
the pacification pair of scales. Originally we 
had hoped to be able to do this on the basis 
of whether the situation being reacted to 
contained a threat or not. Upon further re- 
flection, it seemed likely that what was re- 
garded as a threat by some subjects might 
not be so regarded by others, so that it 
would be desirable to take into account the 
individual’s reaction to the situation and de- 
termine whether it had threat character for 
him or not. Since the questionnaires which 
we used were not planned for this purpose, 
it was decided to leave this possibility for 
later investigation. ) 

Since we assume that the extent of an in- 
dividual’s tendency to feel threatened by 
other nations is a fairly consistent character- 
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istic which is likely to be involved to some 
extent in reactions to all international 
events, we expect each of the nine pairs of 
alternatives to be related in a specific way 
to scores on the tendency to feel threatened 
scale. Obviously, we should expect those al- 
ternatives which show a greater feeling or 
awareness of threat to be related to higher 
scores on this scale. The most obvious exam- 
ples of this are mention of the dangers of 
the H-bomb and nuclear warfare (3a)? and 
mention of the possibility of hostile Russian 
action (3b). We should also expect that ac- 
ceptance of one or more points in the Rus- 
sian speeches (1a) would be related to low- 
er scores on the threat scale (since we re- 
gard trusting as negatively related to feel- 
ing threatened); that more frequent men- 
tion of the possibility of war (2a) would be 
related to higher scores on the threat scale 
(since more frequent mention seems likely 
to be an indicator of fear of war); and that 
mention of the shortage of British forces 
(2b) would be related to higher scores on 
the threat scale (since those who feel more 
threatened by other countries should also be 
more worried about the possible weakness 
of an ally and possibly also more willing to 
believe that an ally may be of little use). In 
addition to the foregoing expectations, we 
also expect advocacy of specific policies or 
actions to be related to scores on the threat 
scale, since we assume that those who feel 
more threatened by other nations are more 


7We did not distinguish between dangers 
which might result from our use or testing of 
the H-bomb and those resulting from its testing 
or use by other nations. Therefore, these fears 
are not a matter of feeling threatened only by 
other nations. However, there are indications 
that the tendency to feel threatened is quite gen- 
eralized in many people. These subjects showed 
a correlation between their tendency to feel 
threatened by other nations and their tendency 
to feel threatened by other persons which was 
significant at the 5 per cent level, as previously 
reported (1). 
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likely to advocate belligerent actions and 
less likely to advocate pacificatory actions. 
This means that we should expect those 
who advocate recognition of Communist 
China (1b) and those who advocate an end 
to H-bomb tests (3c) to have lower threat 
scores, while we should expect those who 
advocate propaganda aimed at the Russians 
(1c) and those who advocate military inter- 
vention in Indo-China (2c) to have higher 
threat scores. 


V. Results of the Data Analysis 


In the preceding two paragraphs we have 
stated our expectations for the direction of 
the difference that would be found in sev- 
enteen comparisons (nine involving the 
tendency to feel threatened scale, three for 
each of the two belligerence scales, and one 
for each of the two pacification scales. We 
now present the results of these compari- 
sons (together with others for which we do 
not have specific expectations based on our 
assumptions). The coded reactions to the 
three communications are presented in 
Table 1, together with the medians on each 
of the five international attitude scales for 
the group showing each of the reactions. 
From this table it can be seen that fourteen 
of the seventeen comparisons mentioned 
above show differences in the expected di- 
rections. (However, two of these are not 
very large.) Table 1 also shows which dif- 
ferences are significant. (Mann-Whitney U 
tests were run for all forty-five compari- 
sons.) It can be seen that seven of the sev- 
enteen comparisons show differences in the 
expected direction which are significant at 





is a test of whether two independent groups 
differ significantly in the means of their ranked 
scores rather than whether they differ signifi- 
cantly in their medians. However, the median 
is closely related to the mean of a set of ranks 
and is a simpler and more readily understood 
indicator of central tendency. 
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the 5 per cent level (or better) with a two- 
tail test (or at the 2.5 per cent level with a 
one-tail test). For the other twenty-eight 
comparisons (for which the scales might be 
expected to be less effective or not effective 
as predictors) there are five differences 
which are significant at the 5 per cent level 
(or better). It should also be pointed out 
that the significance test is more sensitive 
when the subjects are more evenly divided 


differences plus three other considerable 
differences® in the expected direction (out 
of nine comparisons). The belligerence un- 
der threat scale shows two significant dif- 
ferences in the expected direction (out of 
three comparisons), and the belligerence in 
general scale shows two significant differ- 
ences plus a considerable difference (out of 
three comparisons). The pacification scales 
do not show any significant or even consid- 


TABLE 1 


MEDIANS ON INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDE SCALES FOR SUBJECTS SHOWING 
VARIOUS REACTIONS TO COMMUNICATIONS 


Reaction Catrcory N 
la. One or more point saccepted as true.... 15 
No points explicitly accepted.......... 18 


1b. Recognition of Red China advocated.. 7 
Recognition not explicitly advocated... 26 


le. Propaganda attempts advocated....... 9 
Propaganda not explicitly advocated.... 24 
2a. War mentioned more often............ 12 
War mentioned less often............. 21 
2b. Shortage of British forces mentioned... 13 
British shortage not mentioned ........ 20 
2c. Intervention explicitly advocated ...... 14 
Intervention not explicitly advocated... 19 
8a. Mention of H-bomb dangers.......... 24 
H-bomb dangers not mentioned........ 9 
$b. Mention of Russia as threat........... 8 
Russian threat not mentioned......... 25 
3c. Stopping H-bomb tests advocated. ..... 12 


Stopping not unequivocally advocated... 21 


TENDENCY BELLIGERENCE Pacirica TION 
To Fee. Under In Under In 
‘THREATENED Threat General Threat General 
—5 -ll , —18, +17 +21, 
+1 — 5.5 — 7 +12 +15 
-2 —@2 - 9 +15 +19 
—1 — 6 —- 9 +15 +19.5 
+2 « — 6 - 7+ +12 +16 
—4.5 —- 7 —12 +16.5 +20.5 
—6 —10 —17.5, +17 +21.5 
+1 — 6 —- 8 +12 +18 
+1 —@2 — 9 +15 +18 
—3.5 — 8.5 —12 +16 +20 
+1.5; - 44 _ 7.5, +12 +14, 
—5 - 9 —18 +17 +22 
—0.5 — 6 —10 +16.5 +19 
—8 —@ —- 9 +15 +19 
+3.5 —- 1.5 — 8.5 +15.5 +19.5 
-2 — 6 —- 9 +15 +19 
—9, —10, —14.5 +15 +21 
+1 —-s —§ +16 +18 


* Difference between the distributions significant at the 2 per cent level (*wo-tail test). 
t Difference between the distributions significant at the 5 per cent level (two-tail test). 


between the two categories. For the four 
sets of categories having the most unequal 
divisions (1b, 1c, 3a, 3b) there are two sig- 
nificant differences out of twenty compari- 
sons, while for the other five sets of catego- 
ries there are ten significant differences out 
of twenty-five comparisons. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect, therefore, that if this 
study were repeated with more subjects, a 
higher proportion of significant differences 
would emerge. 

Looking at the performance of the indi- 
vidual scales, we see that the tendency to 
feel threatened scale shows three significant 


erable differences for the one comparison 
(1b) for which we would expect differences, 
but this comparison may not be an adequate 
test. A possible source of difficulty is that 
the subjects were not asked specifically for 

9 By a “considerable difference” we mean a 
difference of 5 or more between the medians of 
two groups. We chose 5 because it is the smallest 
difference between the medians of two groups 
which is associated with a significant difference 
between the distributions of those groups. It is 
therefore likely that a number of the groups with 
medians differing by 5 or more would show sta- 
tistically significant differences if more subjects 
were included. 
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their opinions on the question of recogniz- 
ing Communist China, so that we have the 
opinions only for those subjects who volun- 
teered them. It is possible, therefore, that a 
sizable number of those who did not give 
opinions were also in favor of recognition. 
There were only two subjects who explicitly 
opposed recognition.1° It seems likely that 
our failure to ask this question directly and 
specifically contributed to our failure to find 
differences. It would certainly have been 
desirable to include a number of specific 
questions of this sort, and the fact that we 
did not do so must be counted among the 
shortcomings of the study. 

In addition to the significant differences 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
three of the scales showed significant differ- 
ences which would not be expected on the 
basis of the stated purpose of each scale 
(but which are consistent with the pattern 
of correlations among the scales mentioned 
earlier). The two belligerence scales and 
the pacification in general scale all showed 
significant differences for comparison la 
(and it seems likely that the other two 
scales would have also if the number of sub- 
jects had been somewhat larger). The paci- 
fication in general scale showed a significant 
difference for comparison 2c, for which 
three other scales also showed (expected) 
significant differences (and for which the 
other pacification scale might have done 
likewise with more subjects). These two 


10 It may be of interest to compare the atti- 
tude scores of these two subjects with the medi- 
ans given for comparison 1b in Table 1: tend- 
ency to feel threatened: + 2, + 2; belligerence 
under threat: — 6, + 14; belligerence in general: 
+ 1, — 4; pacification under threat: + 9, + 12; 
pacification in general: + 9, + 10. The greatest 
difference is shown by the pacification in general 
scores, which are 9 and 10 points below the 
median for those who advocate recognition (and 
are in the bottom quarter of the distribution ). 
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comparisons (la and 2c) for which all the 
scales show either significant or considerable 
differences are probably related to the un- 
derlying factor common to all of them. (We 
shall return to this point shortly.) Finally, 
the belligerence in general scale showed a 
significant difference for comparison 2a. 
This comparison, which is concerned with 
how often the possibility of war is men- 
tioned, is the only one for which a consid- 
erable difference in the reverse direction 
from that expected was found for any of the 
scales. We stated earlier that we would ex- 
pect those who mentioned war more often 
to have higher scores on the threat scale 
(since more frequent mention of war might 
be an indicator of greater fear of war). Since 
this expectation is not confirmed, we might 
suppose that frequency of mention of war is 
an indicator of lack of fear of war. Another 
possible explanation is that those who are 
more afraid of (or more belligerent toward) 
other nations are less concerned with the 
danger of war and those who are less afraid 
of other nations are more concerned with 
the danger of war (in other words, that 
there is an inverse relationship between 
feelings of being threatened by other na- 
tions and concern with the danger of war). 
If this second explanation were valid, we 
would expect those who mention war more 
often to be predominantly people who op- 
pose military intervention (or who, at least, 
do not advocate intervention). In fact, of 
the twelve subjects who mentioned war 
more often, eleven were among those who 
opposed or did not advocate military inter- 
vention. This would seem to rule out the 
possibility that frequency of mention of war 
is an indicator of lack of fear of war. 

The data we have presented tend to show 
that scores on the attitude scales are related 
to the reactions to the communications (al- 
though this is certainly not shown as force- 
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fully and unequivocally as we should like). 
We shall now consider briefly whether it is 
useful to distinguish (and attempt to meas- 
ure) five separate attitudes. We have al- 
ready seen that there are two comparisons 
(la and 2c) for which most of the scales 
showed significant differences and the re- 
mainder considerable differences, so that all 
the scales seem to be serving pretty much 
the same function as far as these two com- 
parisons are concerned. Are there any for 
which they do not perform the same func- 
tion? Examining Table 1, we see that there 
are, in fact, six comparisons (lc, 2a, 2b, 3a, 
8b, 3c) for which there are significant or 
considerable differences for some scales but 
not for others. Two of these (lc, 3c) are 
concerned with belligerent actions; the oth- 
ers are concerned with other aspects of the 
subjects’ reactions. For the belligerent ac- 
tion comparisons the belligerence scales 
show sizable (i.e., significant or consider- 
able) differences three times out of four, the 
tendency to feel threatened scale shows siz- 
able differences two times out of two, and 
the pacification scales show sizable differ- 
ences zero times out of four. For the other 
four comparisons, the tendency to feel 
threatened scale shows sizable differences 
three times out of four, the belligerence 
scales show sizable differences two times 
out of eight, and the pacification scales show 
sizable differences one time out of eight.1! 
This does seem to indicate differences in 
function for the three groups of scales, al- 

11 Tf we take into account only differences 
which are statistically significant, we get the 
following results: for the belligerent action com- 
parisons, the tendency to feel threatened scale 
shows two differences out of two, the belliger- 
ence scales two out of four, the pacification scales 
zero out of four. For the other four comparisons, 
tendency to feel threatened zero out of four, bel- 


ligerence scales one out of eight, pacification 
scales zero out of eight. 


though further work would be needed to 
establish this, especially for the pacification 
scales. It also seems to support our expecta- 
tion that the tendency to feel threatened 
scale would be more generally applicable 
than the others, based on our assumption 
that the extent to which one feels threat- 
ened by other nations is a basic factor in 
one’s responses to international events. 


VI. Tendency To Feel Threatened 
as an Indicator of Projection 


We should now like to propose an inter- 
pretation of the tendency to feel threatened 
which may account for the important role it 
seems to play in our subjects’ thinking about 
international relations. Many psychoanalytic 
writers!? have suggested that a major source 
of the self-righteous feelings commonly 
found in intergroup and international con- 
flict lies in the psychoanalytic mechanism of 
projection. One way of dealing with im- 
pulses and feelings which one finds unac- 
ceptable is to deny that they are one’s own 
and to ascribe them to other individuals and 
groups. The ascription of undesirable (e.g., 
hostile) impulses and feelings to others may 
have some (or even considerable) elements 
of truth; this helps to maintain the projec- 
tion by making it possible for the projector 
to find evidence to support his beliefs about 
the others. The effect of projection is to 
minimize or completely deny one’s own re- 
sponsibility for hostile actions and for the 
development of a conflict situation and to 
exaggerate the responsibility of the other 
side (or even blame them completely). 
(When both parties to a conflict are busy 
blaming each other and denying their own 
responsibility for the situation, the chances 
of constructive action to resolve the conflict 
are slight. This is a situation which is all too 


12 For some quotations and a partial list of 
references see reference 2. 
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often found in the relations between na- 
tions.) We would suggest that our tendency 
to feel threatened scale is actually measur- 
ing the individual’s tendency to use the 
mechanism of projection in thinking about 
international relations. Those who regard 
other nations in general as untrustworthy, 
selfish, eager for our downfall, and likely to 
attack us are probably projecting their own 
hostile and aggressive impulses. We did not 
explicitly investigate whether those who see 
other nations as threatening also deny that 
they themselves and their country have ag- 
gressive impulses, but there are indications 
that this is so. For example, in the com- 
ments of the highest scorer on the threat 
scale, cited earlier, we note the statement 
that there will be a war only if “the other 
side wants to start it,” which implies that 
the United States has not and would not 
take any action that might lead to conflict, 
and the flat denial that our H-bomb tests 
“endanger life on this planet to any degree 
whatever,” which is certainly a refusal to 
admit that an action by one’s own side 
might have harmful effects. 

On the assumption that what the tend- 
ency to feel threatened scale measures is the 
tendency to use the mechanism of projec- 
tion, we would explain the relationships 
with the other scales as follows: If one sees 
an opponent as hostile and dangerous, one 
feels justified in taking strong measures to 
protect one’s self. The actions taken, though 
they may be objectively similar to those of 
the opponent, are seen as being quite dif- 
ferent because of the need to deny one’s 
hostility. (Making “defensive” preparations 
may activate hostile feelings, which are 
added to what has already been projected. 
Thus the result of attempts to increase “se- 
curity” may sometimes be a greater feeling 
of insecurity, since the opponent now seems 
more threatening than before!) At any rate, 
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the more one projects hostility to other na- 
tions, the more belligerent one is likely to 
feel toward them and the less pacificatory. 

At the opposite end of the scale it is 
likely that the reverse mechanism is found, 
namely, a form of projection by which some 
individuals project their own good qualities 
onto other people, thereby seeing them- 
selves as worse than they are and others as 
better. This kind of projection seems to be 
much less common (at least in Western so- 
cieties) but is found, for example, in certain 
kinds of pacifists. Perhaps some traces of 
this mechanism may be seen in the com- 
ments of our low scorer on the threat scale. 
His first reaction to the speeches by Malen- 
kov and Khrushchev is to assert that they 
are “quite unoffensive.” He goes on to say 
that if there is anything offensive in Khru- 
shchev’s speech, it is less so that “many 
speeches that one might quote from any 
number of American diplomats.” This is a 
rather mild example of the kind of projec- 
tion which may involve general praise of 
the other group, a tendency to make excuses 
for that group, and even a tendency to see 
one’s own group as in the wrong. As men- 
tioned before, this kind of projection (to 
any sizable degree) seems to be rather rare 
and is even rarer among political and mili- 
tary leaders than in the population at large. 
Positions of leadership seem to attract those 
who lean toward the first kind of projection, 
and the rest of us tend to admire these peo- 
ple who are forceful, unhampered by self- 
doubt, ready to tell everyone on our side 
how good we are, and whose suspiciousness 
is disguised as “realism.” 

In between the extreme kinds of projec- 
tion are the truly realistic people who are 
able to evaluate their own country and other 
countries moderately well and to appreciate 
good and bad qualities wherever they are 
found. The size of this group is probably 
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diminished by the fact that many people 
who themselves do not tend to project very 
much are dependent for much of their infor- 
mation about other nations on people who 
do project. Furthermore, the less accessible 
a group of people is, the more readily pro- 
jective mechanisms can operate in thinking 
about it. Restrictions on travel and commu- 
nication tend to favor projection; removal of 
restrictions and encouragement of exchange 
tends to diminish it. (However, those who 
are most threatened and suspicious are also 
most likely to resist the removal of barriers 
and to avoid contact even when possible. ) 
The suggestion that projective mecha- 
nisms are involved in a great deal of think- 
ing about international relations is a rather 
speculative hypothesis at this point. Our 
study was not planned to test this hypothe- 
sis, and our discussion is really an after- 
thought. A brief discussion of how this hy- 
pothesis can be tested may be helpful. If 
those who feel threatened by other nations 
are projecting, this means that they them- 
selves have hostile feelings and impulses but 
find it difficult or impossible to admit these 
impulses to themselves. Furthermore, the 
projection hypothesis implies that if the pro- 
jectors can become able to accept these hos- 
tile impulses and deal with them in a more 
constructive fashion, they will no longer 
project and will be able to view other na- 
tions more realistically. This suggests two 
ways of testing the projection hypothesis. 
One would be to discover whether denied 
hostile impulses do exist in those who feel 
generally threatened by other nations (and 
whether they exist to a lesser extent in those 
who feel less threatened). To uncover hos- 
tile impulses completely may require the 
lengthy procedure of a full psychoanalysis, 
but partial explorations can be conducted by 
other means, such as depth interviews, 
dream studies, and certain projective tech- 


niques. Perhaps a fairly simple approach 
would be to study whether a particular kind 
of action is evaluated differently when it is 
carried out by our own country and when it 
is carried out by another country. The sec- 
ond method of testing the projection hy- 
pothesis may involve some kind of psycho- 
analytic or psychotherapeutic procedure for 
increasing self-awareness of hostile im- 
pulses. It is also possible that reduction of 
environmental pressures and sources of frus- 
tration may reduce hostile impulses and 
thereby reduce the tendency to project. This 
suggests the possibility of studying individ- 
uals before and after such events as secur- 
ing a coveted job, becoming engaged and 
married, securing some kind of recognition, 
etc. 


VII. Conclusion 


Our data confirm many of the expected 
relationships between the reactions to three 
communications about international events 
and the general attitudes measured by the 
belligerence, pacification, and tendency to 
feel threatened scales. Further development 
and testing of these scales would seem to be 
worthwhile. The tendency to feel threat- 
ened appears to be especially important in 
thinking about international events, and an 
explanation for this has been proposed in 
terms of the psychoanalytic mechanism of 
projection. We hope that this study will 
help suggest to others the possibility and 
desirability of systematic investigations of 
foreign-policy ideology. Such investigations 
should help us to understand more fully our 
own reactions to international events and 
also the reactions of others to our actions 
which have international import. This may 
aid in the elimination of some of the irra- 
tional aspects of foreign-policy formation 
and in the exploration of more constructive 
alternatives to the present arms race. 
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Personality and sociocultural factors in intergroup 


attitudes: a cross-national comparison’ 


THOMAS F. PETTIGREW 


Harvard University 


I. Introduction 


Along the continuum of prejudice theo- 
ries, two extreme positions have been pop- 
ular. One strongly emphasizes the personal- 
ity of the bigot and neglects his cultural 
milieu; the other views intolerance as a mere 
reflection of cultura] norms and neglects in- 
dividual differences. Recent evidence lends 
little support to either pole. As further data 
are gathered with more refined research 
tools, it becomes increasingly apparent that 
the psychological and sociological correlates 
of prejudice are elaborately intertwined and 
that both are essential to provide an ade- 
quate theoretical framework for this com- 
plex phenomenon. 

Carrying this viewpoint further, Smith, 
Bruner, and White (38, pp. 41-44) have 
delineated three functions that attitudes 
may serve for an individual. First, there is 
the object-appraisal function; attitudes aid 
in the process of understanding “reality” as 
it is defined by the culture. Second, atti- 
tudes can play a social-adjustment role by 
contributing to the individual’s identifica- 

1 This article is a revision of a paper delivered 
in September, 1957, at the New York meetings 
of the American Psychological Association. The 
author wishes to express his deep appreciation 
to Professor Gordon W. Allport for his advice 
and encouragement and to Dr. Herbert Kelman, 


this issue’s special editor, for his theoretical and 
editorial suggestions. 


tion with, or differentiation from, various 
reference groups. It should be noted that 
both these functions—object appraisal and 
social adjustment—are important reflections 
on the personality level of sociocultural con- 
ditions. But the most studied function of at- 
titudes, externalization, is somewhat unique. 
“Externalization occurs when an individual, 
often responding unconsciously, senses an 
analogy between a perceived environmental 
event and some unresolved inner problem 
. . . [and] adopts an attitude . . . which is a 
transformed version of his way of dealing 
with his inner difficulty.” Such a process 
may serve to reduce anxiety. The principal 
psychological theories of prejudice—frustra- 
tion-aggression (9), psychoanalytic (20), 
and authoritarianism (1)—all deal chiefly 
with this third process. 

External expression of inner conflict is 
relatively more independent of sociocultural 
factors than are the other functions of atti- 
tudes. Indeed, a heuristic distinction be- 
tween externalized personality variables and 
sociological variables contributes to our un- 
derstanding of much that is known about 
intergroup conflict. 

Minard’s observations of race relations in 
the coal-mining county of McDowell, West 
Virginia, serve as a direct illustration of the 
point (26). The general pattern in this re- 
gion consists of white and Negro miners be- 
ing integrated below the ground and almost 
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completely segregated above the ground. 
Minard estimates that roughly 60 per cent 
of the white miners manage to reverse roles 
almost completely; they can accept Negroes 
as equals in the mines but cannot accept 
them as equals elsewhere. Furthermore, he 
feels that, at one extreme, about 20 per cent 
accept the black miners as equals in both 
situations, while, at the other extreme, about 
20 per cent never accept them in either sit- 
uation. In our terms, the behavior of the 
majority of these whites studied by Minard 
can be predicted largely by sociocultural 
expectations, and the behavior of the con- 
sistent minorities can be accounted for 
largely by externalized personality variables. 
The research literature abounds with fur- 
ther examples in which a separation of psy- 
chological and sociological factors is help- 
ful. The many papers on interracial contact 
in housing (7, 40), at work (11), and in 
the army (39) show the marked effects that 
can be brought about by certain changes in 
the social situation between races. But per- 
sonality factors are still operating. Usually 
these studies report that some individuals 
hold favorable attitudes toward minorities 
even before the contact and that other in- 
dividuals still hold unfavorable attitudes 
after the contact. Many of these studies also 
find that the changes brought about by the 
contact are quite specific and delimited in 
nature. That is, the intergroup changes oc- 
cur only under a narrow range of conditions, 
since the basic personality orientations of 
the participants have not changed funda- 
mentally. Thus white department-store em- 
ployees become more accepting of Negroes 
in the work situation after equal status con- 
tact but not in other situations (11). And 
the attitudes of white army personnel to- 
ward the Negro as a fighting man improve 
after equal status contact in combat, but 
their attitudes toward the Negro as a social 
companion do not change (39). 
Desegregation findings furnish further il- 
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lustrations where the distinction is useful. 
Social demands for racial desegregation and 
the irresistible trend of the times are coun- 
teracting personality predispositions in 
many communities. Thus a 1954 public 
opinion survey in Oklahoma found an over- 
whelming majority of the residents sternly 
against desegregation, and yet today mixed 
schools have become accepted throughout 
most of the state without incident (17). 
And in Wilmington, Delaware, two years 
after successful school integration without 
apparent public opposition, a poll indicated 
that only a minority approved of the school 
desegregation decision of the Supreme Court 
(17). Indeed, this discrepancy between 
opinions and demands is a general phenom- 
enon throughout the border states. Hyman 
and Sheatsley (16) report that only 31 per 
cent of the white population in those border 
areas that have already integrated their 
school systems indorse desegregation. 

This conflict between authority-supported 
cultural changes and personal preferences is 
underscored by another finding that public 
opinion polls have uncovered in the South. 
Several investigators have independently 
shown that respondents themselves make a 
distinction between what they individually 
favor and what they expect to happen in 
their community. Thus the huge majority of 
southern whites favor racial segregation, but 
most of them also feel that desegregation is 
inevitable (16, 28). 

Finally, the work originally done by La 
Piere (19) in 1934 and more recently repli- 
cated in different contexts by Saenger and 
Gilbert (34) and by Kutner, Wilkins, and 
Yarrow (18) furnishes further justification 
for a theoretical separation of social and ex- 
ternalization aspects of intergroup conflict. 
These investigations illustrate the results of 
conflicting personality predispositions and 
actual social situations with minority-group 
members; frequently the face-to-face con- 
ditions override previous practices. 
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Such work has led several authorities in 
the field to make the sociocultural and per- 
sonality differentiation. Psychologist G. W. 
Allport discusses the two classes of factors 
separately in his definitive volume, The Na- 
ture of Prejudice (2), and sociologist Ar- 
nold Rose makes a similar distinction in a 
recent theoretical article on intergroup rela- 
tions (33). 

The present paper is a summary report on 
research conducted chiefly to gain cross- 
national perspective on these two sets of 
prejudice factors. The studies were made in 
two parts of the world where racial conflict 
today is highlighted and cultural sanctions 
of intolerance are intense and explicit: the 
Union of South Africa and the southern 
United States. First, a more detailed report 
of previously unpublished data will be pre- 
sented on the South African study. Follow- 
ing this, a comparison will be made with the 
southern United States based on a summary 
of data presented in detail elsewhere (29). 


II. Racial Prejudice in the Union 
of South Africa? 


The limited evidence available supports 
the general belief that white South Africans 
are unusually prejudiced against Africans 
(14, 21, 24). This raises the intriguing 
question as to whether this increased hos- 
tility represents (a) more externalizing per- 
sonality potential for prejudice among South 
Africans, (b) the effects of different cul- 
tural norms and pressures, or (c) both of 
these. 


2 This investigation was conducted during 
1956 when the author was an honorary research 
associate of the University of Natal’s Institute 
for Social Research. The study would not have 
been possible without the aid of the institute’s 
co-operative staff, particularly Professor Arnold 
Lloyd (now of the University of Witwatersrand), 
Dr. Hamish Dickie-Clark, Miss Len Kuyper, Dr. 
Jack Mann, and Professor Max Marwick (now 
of the University of Witwatersrand ). 


To provide a tentative answer, a ques- 
tionnaire study was undertaken of the racial 
attitudes of students at the English-speak- 
ing University of Natal in the Union of 
South Africa. A non-random sample of 627 
undergraduates—approximately one-third of 
the entire university—completed an anony- 
mous instrument containing three scales and 
a number of background items.’ The three 
scales are a thirteen-item measure of author- 
itarianism (F scale) whose statements are 
shown in Table 2, a sixteen-item measure of 
social conformity (C scale) whose state- 
ments are shown in Table 3, and an eight- 
een-item measure of anti-African attitudes 
(A scale) whose statements are shown in 
Table 8.4 Background information includes 
place of birth, political party preference, 
father’s occupation, and ethnic-group mem- 
bership. 

Taken as a group, these students evidence 
considerable hostility toward Africans, ac- 
cepting in large degree the white-supremacy 
ideology so adamantly propounded by the 
present government of their country. Thus 
72 per cent of the sample agree that “there 
is something inherently primitive and un- 
civilized in the native, as shown in his music 
and extreme aggressiveness”; and 69 per 
cent agree that “manual labor seems to fit 
the native mentality better than more skilled 
and responsible work.” And yet their F-scale 
responses are roughly comparable to those 

3 Comparisons between this one-third sample 
and the total student body of the University of 
Natal reveal that, in terms of sex, age, and field 
of concentration, the sample’s distributions are 
quite similar to the student body at large. 


4 All thirteen of the F-scale items are from the 
original California study on authoritarianism (1, 
pp. 255-57); the C scale is a new scale com- 
posed of both new items and adaptations from 
the conformity measures of Hoffman (15) and 
MacCrone (22); and fourteen of the A-scale 
items are new, while four are adaptations from 
the E scale (1, items 8, 31, and 34 on p. 105 and 
item 29 on p. 117). 
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of American student populations.’ Thus 
these South Africans are sharply prejudiced 
against blacks without possessing any great- 
er externalizing personality potential for in- 
tolerance than peoples in more tolerant 
areas. 

In addition, authoritarianism correlates 
with anti-African attitudes at a level com- 
parable to relationships between authoritari- 
anism and prejudice in other parts of the 
world. Table 1 shows that the A and F 
scales correlate +0.56 among the Afrikaans- 
speaking members of the sample and +0.46 
among the English-speaking members. Simi- 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANTI-AFRICAN 
SCALE (A) AND AUTHORITARIANISM (F) 
AND CONFORMITY (C) SCALES* 


Eranic Grourt 


VARIABLES Afrikaners English 
RR ie rire dls 5 dai aidions 50 5138 
| Es +0.56 +0.46 
|. REA ay a ae +0.42 +0.46 


* All four of these product-moment correlations are signif- 
icantly different from zero at better than the 1 per cent level 
of confidence. The scale scores that were correlated vary between 
0 and 10. They were calculated on the basis of +4 for agree 
strongly, +3 for agree, +2 for omitted response, +1 for dis- 
agree and 0 for disa, strongly for each item, and then the 
total scores were collapsed into the 0-10 categories for ma- 
chine analysis. 


t Separate analyses by ethnic group are made necessary 
by the sharply divergent A-scale means of the two groups 
(see Table 7). 


lar scales typically correlate in the fifties in 
American college samples. The C-scale 
measure of social conformity—employed for 


5 Comparisons across diverse groups with vary- 
ing forms of the F scale are difficult and tenuous 
at best. American college samples generally aver- 
age slightly below the neutral point on F-scale 
statements, while the present South African sam- 
ple averages slightly above the neutral point. 
This small difference can probably be accounted 
for by (a) the use of a disproportionate number 
of high-agreement items in the thirteen-item F 
scale employed with the South African sample 
and (b) the inclusion in the South African group 
of fields of concentration not usually included in 
tested American college groups (e.g., agricul- 
ture) whose members tend to score high on the 
F scale (due probably to social class factors). 
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the first time in this investigation—relates to 
the A-scale scores significantly, too, in both 
ethnic groups (Table 1). 

More detailed analyses of the F and C 
scales’ relationships with anti-African atti- 
tudes are provided in Tables 2 and 3. Each 
of the thirteen authoritarian statements sepa- 
rates the less and more prejudiced halves of 
the sample in the predicted direction, seven 
of the differences proving to be significant 
at better than the 0.001 level of confidence. 
The sixteen C-scale items predict almost as 
well; the more anti-African students in every 
case agree more often than the less preju- 
diced. Perhaps the conforming attitude of 
the bigots is capsuled in the first item of 
Table 3. While only a third of the tolerant 
members of the group agree with the state- 
ment, over half the prejudiced students feel 
that “it’s better to go along with the crowd 
than to be a martyr.” 

These personality relationships suggest 
(a) that personality factors are as important 
correlates of prejudice in this sample as they 
are in other, non-South African samples; 
(b) that social conformity (as measured by 
the C scale) is a particularly crucial person- 
ality variable in this sample’s attitudes to- 
ward Africans; and (c) that personality 
components do not in themselves account 
for the heightened intolerance of this sam- 
ple. 

We must turn to sociocultural factors to 
explain the extreme prejudice of these re- 
spondents, and the unusual importance of 
these variables is made clear by the data. 

6 Again, comparisons are difficult. Correlations 
between long-form F scales and ethnocentrism 
scales (measuring prejudice against a variety of 
out-groups) have sometimes reached the sixties 
and even occasionally the seventies in American 
college samples (1, 2, 5). But correlations of the 
magnitude found in this study have been con- 
sistently reported when—as in this study—a short- 


form F scale and a prejudice scale against a 
single out-group are related. 
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TABLE 2 
ANTI-AFRICAN PREJUDICE AND F-SCALE ITEMS 


PescentaGE AGREEMENT* 


Less More 
Prejudiced Prejudiced 
F-Scae Item Half Half 2X2 x? 
a) Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move 
around and mix together so much, a person has to be espe- 
cially careful not to catch an infection or disease from them 13.6 33.2 33.5 
b) There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not 
feel a great love and respect for his parents.............. 52.6 70.5 21.2 
c) People can be put into two distinct classes: the weak and the 
I ae ars aphsyucs aio bol 5s dnevuee susie eck oan katara AN dc 23.5 37.8 15.1 
d) Most of our social problems would be solved if we could 
somehow get rid of the immoral, crooked, and feebleminded 
Is. 0 <a aiipa'p dea ogra 6 Sit Oe actcansadl oil unl shone Shae ner 45.4 60.6 14.8 
e) The most important thing a child should learn is obedience 
a NU gc 2106d seier gine aceitetanas rom seoartietere ar 79.8 90.2 13.2 
f) Every person should have faith in some supernatural power 
whose decisions he obeys without question............... 46.7 60.9 13.0 
g) When a person has a problem or worry, it is best for him not 
to think about it, but to keep busy with more cheerful things 39.4 53.2 11.8 
h) Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters 
that should remain private and personal................. 63.5 74.5 8.6 
1) If people would talk less and work more, everybody would 
Oo aise tr oteiv ae dots by ae eRe ee veerweres 67.8 78.2 8.3 
j) An insult to our honor should always be punished........ 31.8 40.3 4.7 
k) No sane, normal person would ever think of hurting a close 
ee en See ne ere eee 67.9 76.6 4.3 
l) Science has its place, but there are many important things 
that can never possibly be understood by the human mind.. 80.7 85.8 2.9 
m) Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can ex- 
MRA NGO NINN is coe. oer stay Swine gsi oimin oi acaetele g-annieG'n' 88 44.4 48.0 0.9 


0.001 


-001 
.001 


001 
001 
.001 
.001 
01 


O01 
-05 


05 
0.10 


* The respondent was given four categories: agree strongly, agree, disagree, and disagree strongly. Percentage agreement is cal- 


culated by combining the first two of these replies. 


TABLE 3 
ANTI-AFRICAN PREJUDICE AND C-SCALE ITEMS 


PercentaGe AGREEMENT* 


Less More 
Prejudiced Prejudiced 
C-Scats Item Half Half 2X2 x? 
a) It’s better to go along with the crowd than to bea martyr.. 34.8 53.2 21.8 
b) When almost everyone agrees on something, there is little 
ee an es. erie en mee 16.6 31.1 18.5 
c) Adherence to convention produces the io kind of citizen.. 31.8 46.8 14.9 
d) To be successful, a group’s members must act and think alike 45.7 60.0 12.5 
e) It is important for friends to have similar opinions. ...... 28.5 42.2 12.1 
f) It is more important to be loyal and conform to our own 
group than to try to co-operate with other groups........ 25 .6 38.5 11.7 
g) We should alter our needs to fit society’s demands rather 
change society to fit our needs...................20-005 42.4 55.1 11.4 
h) A good group member should agree with the other members 21.2 33.2 11.1 
i) It is best not to express your views when in the company of 
friends who disagree with you.......................... 23.8 32.9 6.1 
j) Before a person does something, he should try to consider 
how his friends will react to it.....................005. 54.6 63.1 4.4 
k) To become a success these days, a person has to act in the 
way that others expect him to act...................... 33.2 41.5 4.2 
1) A group cannot expect to maintain its identity unless its 
members all think and feel in very much the same way. 59.3 66.8 3.9 
m) It is one’s duty to conform to the passing demands of the 
world and to suppress those personal desires that do not fit 
ER Ree eee eer ee ee 43.7 51.1 3.4 
n) A person should adapt his ideas and his behavior to the 
group that happens to be with him at the time............ 45.7 52.6 3.1 
0) It is extremely uncomfortable to go accidentally to a formal 
MEN TION CIID, 6 0. 5.s 0 ooo gs 8 cb si vedawderacnese ses 78.5 83.1 2.0 
p) To get along well in a group, you have to follow the lead of 
ILS So vic ines Dawes wae ee oe dine aaine ea tug CRE 27.2 31.1 1.1 


* Percentage agreement calculated as in Table 2, 


-05 
-05 


10 
10 


0.30 
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For instance, the 560 students who were 
born on the African continent are signifi- 
cantly more intolerant of Africans than the 
remaining 65, but they are not more authori- 


TABLE 4 


PLACE OF BIRTH AND ANTI- 
AFRICAN PREJUDICE* 


Piace or Birra 


On Not on 
Anti-ArRicaN African African 
Artitupes t N Continent Continent 
560 65 
Least prejudiced... 176 28% 29 
edium prejudiced 246 38% 54% 
Most prejudiced... 203 34% 17% 


*2 X 3 chi-square = 9.33; p < 0.01. 


t The least prejudiced are the students who rated A-scale 
scores from 0 through 4 by disagreeing with a heavy majority 
of the items; the medium prejudiced received scores of either 
5 or 6 by agreeing with roughly half of the 18 A-scale items; 
and the most prejudiced obtained scores of 7 through 10 by 
agreeing with a majority of the statements. 


TABLE 5 


POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE AND 
ANTI-AFRICAN PREJUDICE* 


Pourticat Party 


Prererencet 
Anti-AFRIcaN Nationalist Other 
ATTITUDES N Party Parties 
72 483 
Least prejudiced.... 157 8% 35% 
Medium prejudiced . 210 26% 36% 
Most prejudiced.... 188 66% 29% 


*2 X 3 chi-square = 38.60; p < 0.001. 


tSeventy-two of the 627 students did not indicate any 
political preference. 


tarian. Table 4 shows that those not born 
in Africa are much less likely to fall into the 
most prejudiced third of the distribution 
than other sample members. And yet the 
two groups do not differ significantly in their 
F-scale scores. More thoroughly influenced 
throughout their lives by the culture’s defi- 
nition of the white man’s situation in Africa, 
students born on the Dark Continent are 
more anti-African without the usual person- 
ality concomitants of ethnocentrism. 
Another such relationship involves stu- 
dents who support the Nationalist party—the 
pro-Apartheid political faction that is pres- 
ently in power. Table 5 indicates that these 
respondents score significantly higher on the 
A scale than their fellow undergraduates, 
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but these two groups do not differ on the F 
scale. Again a prejudice difference is not 
accompanied by a personality potential dif- 
ference. These relationships with political 
party preference and prejudice hold for each 
of the major ethnic groups—Afrikaners and 
English—considered separately. 

Two other comparisons yield statistically 
significant differences in both authoritarian- 
ism and anti-African prejudice. Table 6 in- 
dicates that those sample members whose 
fathers are manually employed are signifi- 
cantly more intolerant of the African than 
those whose fathers are non-manually em- 
ployed. The two groups differ in the same 
manner in their F-scale scores. But when 
authoritarianism is controlled for, the groups 
still differ significantly in their attitudes to- 
ward blacks.7 In other words, the children 
of manual fathers are more prejudiced and 
more authoritarian than other students, and 
they remain more prejudiced even after the 
difference in authoritarianism is partialed 
out of the relationship. These upwardly mo- 
bile students must be carefully in step with 
the mores to establish firmly their rise in the 


TABLE 6 


FATHER’S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND 
ANTI-AFRICAN PREJUDICE* 


Fatuer’s Occupa- 
TIONAL Statust 


Antt-APRICcAN Non- 
ATTITUDES N Manual manual 

146 417 

Less prejudiced half 280 34% 55% 
More prejudiced half 283 66% 45% 


*2 X 2 chi-square = 18.90; p < 0.001. 


t Sixty-four of the 627 students did not indicate their 
fathers’ occupations. 





T Authoritarianism can be controlled out in 
two ways. First, separate chi-square analyses of 
father’s employment and anti-African attitudes 
were made for low and high F-scale halves. 
Second, the A- and F-scale scores were employed 
in an analysis of covariance that partialed out 
F scores. Both analyses indicate that father’s em- 
ployment is a significant correlate of anti-African 
attitudes even after authoritarianism is controlled 
out of the relationship. 
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social structure, and the mores of South 
Africa lead to intolerance. 

Table 7 shows the sharp difference be- 
tween the Afrikaner and English subjects 
in the sample. Afrikaners are both more anti- 
African and more authoritarian, and, when 
the F-scale differences are corrected for, they 
remain significantly more hostile to the Afri- 
can.8 These 50 students are directly subject 
to the national ethos and have no conflicting 
national reference, as many English-speak- 
ing South Africans have in Great Britain. 
Like the upwardly mobile, they are in roles 
that demand unusual conformity. 

Table 8 clarifies further the ethnic differ- 
ences in attitudes toward the African. Six- 
teen of the A scale’s eighteen statements 
significantly separate the Afrikaners from 
the English, the former scoring higher in all 
cases. And, moreover, there is a definite 
trend in these differences. The five items 
which discriminate poorest between the 
ethnic groups (items n through r) are all 
stereotyped-belief statements; they refer to 
the standard traits frequently associated 
with Africans—lazy, primitive, happy-go- 
lucky, and bad-smelling. Conversely, five of 
the six best discriminators (items b through 
f) are all exclusion-discrimination state- 
ments; they deny equal rights to Africans 
in employment, housing, and voting. Afri- 
kaans-speaking and English-speaking stu- 
dents, then, do not differ sharply in the 
degree to which they harbor the traditional 


8 Authoritarianism was controlled out by both 
of the analyses described in the previous foot- 
note. With their F-scale differences corrected 
for, Afrikaners in the sample are still significant- 
ly more hostile to the African than the English 
students. The cultural determination of this eth- 
nic-group difference is made apparent when we 
survey the attitudes of the English students to- 
ward the Indians of South Africa. In sharp con- 
trast to their African attitudes, the English mem- 
bers of the sample are considerably more anti- 
Indian—one-fifth of them “wish someone would 
kill all of them.” 


stereotype of the African, but they do pos- 
sess markedly divergent views on_discrimi- 
nation against the African. A key to these 
differences may be provided in the lone ex- 
ception to this trend, item a. Seven out of 
every ten Afrikaners, as compared with only 
a third of the English, believe that the “na- 
tives will always have a greater tendency 
toward crimes of violence than Europeans.” 
Strong projection may be operating for those 
agreeing with this statement, but, in any 
event, it suggests that physical fear of the 
black man is especially prevalent among our 
Afrikaans-speaking respondents and that this 
may be the fundamental motivation for their 
emphasis on excluding and discriminating 
against the African. 


TABLE 7 


ETHNIC GROUP AND ANTI-AFRICAN 
PREJUDICE* 


Erantc Grovrt 
AntI-AFRICAN Afri- 
ATTITUDES N kaners English 


50 513 
Less prejudiced half... 264 14 
More prejudiced half.. 299 86% 50% 


*2 X 2 chi-square = 23.7; p < 0.001. 
t Ethnic up is determined by both the student's own 


oe identification and the princi 4 ge spoken in his 
eg fay LA Ld. are not f Tocluded ir this 
analysis, 

All these findings point to the crucial role 
of the cultural milieu in shaping the atti- 
tudes of the white South African toward the 
blacks in his midst. While externalizing per- 
sonality factors do not account for the stu- 
dents’ unusually prejudiced attitudes con- 
cerning Africans, variables which reflect the 
dominant norms of the white society prove 
to be important. Students who are especially 
responsive to these norms—those who were 
born in Africa, those who identify with the 
Nationalist party, those who are upwardly 
mobile, and those who have been molded 
by the conservative traditions of the Afri- 
kaans-speaking people—tend to be intolerant 
of Africans to some degree, regardless of 
their basic personality structure. 
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Thus, if the South did have more exter- 
nalizing personality potential for prejudice 
than other American areas, it should also be 
more anti-Semitic.? But Roper (31, 32) has 
twice found in his national polls that the 
South is one of the most tolerant regions 


III. Racial Prejudice in the 
Southern United States 


Similar considerations led to an earlier 
comparative study of anti-Negro prejudice 
in the southern and northern United States. 
While considerable evidence indicates that 


TABLE 8 
ETHNIC-GROUP DIFFERENCES ON A-SCALE ITEMS 


Percentage AGREEMENT* 


A-Sca.e Items Afrikaners English 2X2 x? P 


Because of their primitive background, natives will always 
have a greater tendency toward crimes of violence than Eu- 
I bb bk wild oad cg etartuh 06's Vb be GO MMe ovo e ETERS 70.0 34.9 33.6 0.001 
b) Native musicians are sometimes as good as Europeans at 
at swing music and jazz, but it is a mistake to have 


~~ 


mixed native-European bands.....................--0-- 86.0 54.2 18.8 .001 
c) Most of the natives would become officious, overbearing, 
and disagreeable if not kept in their place............... 80.0 48.3 18.2 .001 


d) Laws which would force equal employment opportunities for 

both the natives and Europeans would not be fair to Euro- 

I NR, Fiche TEL LSG. «5a oie'ns. cide ne hewn Genk aes i 74.0 44.2 16.2 .001 
e) The natives have their rights, but it is best to keep them in 

their own districts and schools and to prevent too much con- 


ey I She So winnie ahteaiy og 05-4 ¥ 3'¢ cored Heine 86.0 63.7 9.9 01 
f) The natives do not deserve the right to vote............. 64.0 41.3 9.5 01 
g) The hatives will never have the intelligence and organizing 

ability to run a modern industrial society................ 42.0 23.2 8.7 .O1 
h) As the native will never properly absorb our civilization, the 

only solution is to let him develop along his own lines... . . 68.0 46.3 8.6 01 
i) Manual labor seems to fit the native mentality better than 

more skilled and responsible work...................... 88.0 68.9 8.0 01 
j) Seldom, if ever, is a native superior to most Europeans in- 

es er cre eee 72.0 52.2 7.1 .01 
k) The natives tend to be overly emotional................. 66.0 46.5 7.1 .01 
1) Because of his immaturity, the South African native is likely 

to be led into all sorts of mischief and should therefore be 

strictly controlled in his own best interests............... 92.0 75.6 6.9 01 
m) The granting of wide educational opportunities to natives 

NO oa hia ent, vials Gace esi 4wid ees 36.0 19.9 6.9 01 
n) Most natives are lazy and lack ambition................ 60.0 44.1 4.6 .05 
0) There is something inherently primitive and uncivilized in 

the native, as shown in his music and extreme aggressiveness 86.0 72.1 4.4 05 
p) Due to the differences in innate endowment, the Bantu race 

will always be inferior to the white race................. 54.0 39.6 4.0 05 
q) Most of the natives are happy-go-lucky and irresponsible.. 70.0 60.0 1.9 0.20 
r) In spite of what some claim, the natives do have a different 

and more pronounced body odor than Europeans......... 84.0 81.5 0.2 ns 


* Percentage agreement calculated as in Table 2. 


white southerners are typically more intoler- 
ant of the Negro than white northerners 
(16, 27, 30, 35, 36, 39), little work has 
been focused on the factors underlying this 
difference. But, like the South African data, 
the scant data available suggest that socio- 
cultural and not externalization factors may 
be the crucial determinants of the contrast- 
ing regional attitudes toward the Negro. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


toward Jews, and Prothro (30) has noted 
that 40 per cent of his adult white Louisiana 
sample is at the same time favorable in its 

® This is true because the prejudiced person- 
ality is predisposed to disliking all socially recog- 
nized out-groups—Negroes, Jews, Catholics, etc. 
—and not just one. Being functionally necessary, 


prejudice generalizes to out-groups of all vari- 
eties (1, 2, 13). 
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attitudes toward Jews and highly anti-Negro. 
Furthermore, there is no evidence that the 
stern family pattern associated with “preju- 
diced personalities” (1, 12) is more preva- 
lent in the South than in the North (6, 8). 
And, finally, the few white southern popu- 
lations that have been given the F scale 
have obtained means that fall easily within 
the range of means reported for non-south- 
ern populations (1, 25, 37). 

Rose categorically concludes: “There is 
no evidence that ‘authoritarian personality’ 
or frustration-aggression or scapegoating, or 
any known source of ‘prejudice’ in the psy- 
chological sense, is any more prevalent in 
the South than in the North” (33). And 
Prothro adds: “Situational, historical and 
cultural factors appear to be of considerable, 
perhaps major, import in addition to per- 
sonality dynamics” in determining anti-Ne- 
gro attitudes in the South (30). 

In testing these ideas in the two regions, 
different methods were employed than those 
used in South Africa. Public opinion polling 
techniques were utilized with 366 randomly 
selected white adults in eight roughly 
matched communities in the North and 
South. The four small southern towns, lo- 
cated in Georgia and North Carolina, were 
chosen to have Negro population percent- 
ages ranging from 10 to 45 per cent, while 
the small northern towns, all located in New 
England, have less than 1 per cent Negroes 
each. 

The interview schedule contained a ten- 
item measure of authoritarianism (F scale), 
an eight-item measure of anti-Semitism (A- 
S scale), and a twelve-item measure of anti- 
Negro prejudice (N scale), together with 
numerous background questions.!° The poll 
purported to be concerned with the effects 
of the mass media upon public opinion, and 
it seems largely due to this guise that the 
blatantly phrased prejudice statements 
caused no interview breakoffs. 

Of greatest immediate interest is the strik- 


ing similarity in these results with those of 
the South African investigation. First, the 
southern sample is considerably more anti- 
Negro than the northern sample but is not 
more authoritarian. Similar to the Afrikaner- 
English differences (Table 8), the southern- 
ers respond in the more prejudiced direction 
on each of the N-scale statements but are 
most unique in their extreme attitudes con- 
cerning excluding and discriminating against 
the Negro. That is, southerners and North- 
erners in the samples both share in large de- 
gree the lazy, primitive, happy-go-lucky, and 
bad-smelling stereotype of the Negro, but 
southerners far more than northerners wish 
to deny equal rights to the Negro in employ- 
ment, housing, and voting. And yet there is 
no difference in the externalization potential 
for intolerance; the F-scale means of the 
two samples are almost identical. 

Further similarities to the South African 
data support the contention that personality 
dynamics, such as authoritarianism, are not 
responsible for the sharp North-South diver- 
gence in attitudes toward the Negro. When 
age and education are partialed out,!! the 


10 There is considerable overlap in items used 
in the two investigations. Again, all ten of the F 
items are taken from the work of Adorno et al. 
(1); seven were used in South Africa (Table 2, 
items a, b, c, f, h, i, and k); and the others are 
items 1, 13, and 21 of p. 255 in The Authoritarian 
Personality (1). The A-S items are all from the 
California investigations, too (1, items 3, 4, 13, 
15, 22, and 24 on pp. 68-69 and items 4 and 15 
on p. 70). Save for the word substitutions of 
“white” for “European” and “Negro” for “na- 
tive,” all twelve N-scale items were used in the 
South African A scale (Table 8, items b, c, d, e, 
f, j, k, m, n, 0, g, and r). That virtually the same 
prejudice and authoritarian statements can be 
successfully used in the Union of South Africa 
and in the northern and southern United States 
suggests that racial prejudice and its personality 
concomitants take extremely similar forms in 
many parts of the Western world. 


11 This was not necessary in the South African 
data because the college sample is relatively ho- 
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N and F scales correlate to a comparable 
degree in the two populations. Moreover, 
with age and education partialed out again, 
the N and A-S scales relate at equivalent 
levels in the two regional samples. In other 
words, the externalizing prejudiced person- 
ality as tapped by the F and A-S scales does 
not acount for any more of the anti-Negro 
variance in the southern sample than it does 
in the northern sample. This finding, com- 
bined with the previously mentioned fact 
that the two groups do not differ in their 
F-scale responses, indicates that externaliza- 
tion factors do not explain the heightened 
bigotry of the southerners. As with the 
South African results, we must turn to social 
variables in an effort to account for the re- 
gional discrepancy in attitudes toward the 
Negro. 

All six of the sociocultural dimensions 
tested yield meaningful relationships with 
Negro prejudice in the southern sample: sex, 
church attendance, social mobility, political 
party identification, armed service, and edu- 
cation. These variables reflect southern cul- 
ture in a manner similar to the social varia- 
bles tested in the South African study. And 
as in South Africa, those southerners, who 
by their roles in the social structure can be 
anticipated to be conforming to the dictates 
of the culture, prove to be more prejudiced 
against Negroes than their counterparts. For 
example, females, the “carriers of culture,” 
are significantly more anti-Negro than men 
in the southern sample but not in the north- 
ern sample. 

Two other groups of southerners who 
manifest conforming behavior in other areas 


mogeneous in terms of age and education. In 
heterogeneous, randomly drawn adult samples, 
however, age and education must be controlled, 
since both authoritarianism and prejudice are 
positively related to age and negatively related 
to education (2, 5, 16, 23). 
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are also more intolerant of Negroes.!? Re- 
spondents who have been to church within 
the week are significantly more anti-Negro 
than those who have not been within the 
month, and there is a tendency (though not 
statistically significant) for the upwardly 
mobile to be more anti-Negro than others in 
the non-manual occupational class. The lat- 
ter result recalls the finding in the South 
African study that students whose fathers 
are manual workers tend to be more anti- 
African (Table 6). In the northern sample, 
no such trends appear. Protestant church- 
goers in the North tend to be more tolerant 
of the Negro than Protestant non-attenders, 
and no relationship between upward mo- 
bility and attitudes toward Negroes is dis- 
cernible. Conformity to northern norms— 
unlike conformity to southern or South 
African norms—is not associated with hos- 
tility for the black man. 

In contrast to the conformers, southerners 
who evidence deviance from the mores in 
some area of social life tend to be less anti- 
Negro. Non-attenders of church furnish one 
example. Another example are respondents 
who explicitly identify themselves as politi- 
cal independents, which also represents a 
degree of deviance: they tend to be con- 
siderably more tolerant of the Negro than 
are southerners who consider themselves 
either Democrats or Republicans.!* Again, 


12 The church attendance, social mobility, 
political party identification, and armed service 
findings reported here were all established with 
matched-pair analyses. This design made it pos- 
sible to control the age, education, and sex vari- 
ables out of these relationships. The detailed 
results are published elsewhere (29). 


13 It might be thought that Republican party 
membership in the South constitutes deviance, 
too. Actually, the “solid South” is not that polit- 
ically solid; three of the four southern communi- 
ties polled have favored some Republican candi- 
dates in recent elections. 
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no such discrepancy occurs in the northern 
population. 

Downward mobility has been noted by 
other investigators to be positively related 
to intolerance in the North (3, 10), and this 
finding is replicated in the present northern 
data. But in the southern data a striking 
reversal occurs, The downwardly mobile in 
the South are much less anti-Negro than 
other manually employed respondents, 
though the two groups do not differ in au- 
thoritarianism. Perhaps in a culture that 
emphasizes status and family background, 
that makes a sharp distinction between 
“poor whites” and “respectable whites,” and 
that cherishes its aristocratic traditions (4, 
6, 8), the downwardly mobile southerner 
learns to reject much of his culture. And 
rejecting the culture’s stress on tradition and 
status makes it easier to reject also the 
culture’s dicta concerning the Negro. 

Two groups of southerners—armed service 
veterans and the highly educated—are po- 
tential deviants from southern culture 
simply because their special experience and 
study have brought them into contact with 
other ways of life. And, as we might expect, 
we find that both veterans and college-edu- 
cated southerners are considerably more 
tolerant of the Negro than non-veterans and 
the poorly educated. Veterans in both re- 
gions prove to be more authoritarian than 
non-veterans,!4 and, consistent with this, 
northern veterans are less tolerant of Ne- 
groes than northerners who had not served. 
Education is negatively related to N-scale 
scores in the northern sample, too, but sig- 
nificantly less than in the southern sample. 
Exposure to non-southern culture leads to 


14 Presumably this increased authoritarianism 
of veterans is related to their service experience 
in authoritarian environments, though Christie 
(5) failed to note an increase in F scores of army 


recruits after six weeks of infantry basic training. © 


deviance from the strict southern norms 
concerning the Negro; little wonder that 
southerners who have been out of the region 
for any considerable length of time are 
generally viewed as suspect by their neigh- 
bors upon return. 

These consistent relationships with social 
factors in the southern data have been in- 
terpreted in terms of conformity and de- 
viance from the narrowly prescribed mores 
of small-town southern life. Evidence for 
such an analysis comes from a final intra- 
southern difference. Southern communities 
with high Negro population ratios (38 and 
45 per cent) have significantly higher N- 
scale means than the other communities 
sampled in the South with low Negro ratios 
(10 and 18 per cent), though they are not 
different in authoritarianism or anti-Semi- 
tism. In southern areas with the most in- 
tensely anti-Negro norms, prejudice against 
the black southerner is greater, even though 
there is not a greater amount of externaliz- 
ing personality potential for prejudice. 

Though limited by the restricted samples 
employed, this evidence indicates that socio- 
cultural factors—as in the South African 
sample—are indeed the key to the regional 
difference in attitudes toward the Negro. 
In spite of the marked contrast in samples 
and method between the two investigations, 
both the South African and the southern 
results underline the unique importance of 
social variables in prejudice that is sanc- 
tioned by the cultural norms. 


IV. Summary and Conclusions 

Finely interwoven personality and socio- 
cultural variables together form the foun- 
dation upon which a broad and satisfactory 
theory of racial prejudice must be built. 
Neither set of factors can be neglected, but 
a heuristic separation between the relatively 
culture-free externalization factors and so- 
cial factors aids analysis. The present paper 
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uses this distinction to interpret prejudice 
data from two parts of the world with tense 
racial conflict—the Union of South Africa 
and the southern United States. 

Externalization factors such as authori- 
tarianism are associated with prejudice in 
both the South African and the southern 
samples at levels roughly comparable with 
other areas. Data from the South African 
students hint, however, that susceptibility 
to conform may be an unusually important 
psychological component of prejudice in re- 
gions where the cultural norms positively 
sanction intolerance. In addition, there is 
no indication in either of these samples that 
there is any more externalizing personality 
potential for prejudice in these areas than in 
more tolerant parts of the globe. 

The extensive racial prejudice of the 
South African and southern groups seems 
directly linked with the antiblack dictates of 
the two cultures. Sociocultural factors which 
reflect the mores consistently relate to prej- 
udice—place of birth, political party prefer- 
ence, upward mobility, and ethnic-group 
membership in the South African data and 
sex, church attendance, social mobility, po- 
litical party identification, armed service, 
and education in the southern data. The 
pattern is clear: conformity to South African 
or southern mores is associated with racial 
intolerance, while deviance from these 
mores is associated with racial tolerance. 

Taken together with other published 
work, these limited results suggest a broad, 
cross-national hypothesis: 

In areas with historically imbedded tradi- 
tions of racial intolerance, externalizing per- 
sonality factors underlying prejudice remain 
important, but socioculutral factors are un- 
usually crucial and account for the height- 
ened racial hostility. 

Should future, more extensive, research 
support such a hypothesis, its implications 
for prejudice theory would be considerable. 
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Regions or peoples with heightened _prej- 
udice against a particular outgroup would 
not necessarily be thought of as harboring 
more authoritarianism; the special conflict 
may reflect the operation of particular his- 
torical, cultural, and social factors. Such a 
prospect may be encouraging to many ac- 
tion programs—efforts which typically are 
more successful at changing a person’s rela- 
tion to his culture than they are at changing 
basic personality structure. Desegregation is 
a case in point. The success of the move- 
ment in the South does not depend—this 
hypothesis would contend—on changing the 
deeply ingrained orientations of prejudice- 
prone personalities; rather, it rests on the 
effectiveness with which racial integration 
now going on in the South can restructure 
the mores to which so many culturally in- 
tolerant southerners conform. 

A second implication of the hypothesis is 
that personality factors such as authoritar- 
ianism and susceptibility to conform cannot 
be overlooked in understanding bigotry 
even in parts of the world like the Union of 
South Africa and the southern United 
States. Most psychological approaches to 
prejudice, it has been noted, are concerned 
chiefly with the externalization function of 
attitudes. Perhaps, as the object-appraisal 
and social-adjustment functions of attitudes 
are studied in more detail, the direct per- 
sonality concomitants of cultural pressures 
will be isolated and better understood. 
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The cold war and the modal philosophy 


RALPH K. WHITE 
Washington, D.C. 


Opinion and attitude studies in a large 
number of countries add up to a denial of a 
widespread illusion: that there is a gulf 
between the social philosophy of the people 
in the Iron Curtain countries and that of the 
people in the West. There is no gulf; there 
is, instead, an emerging consensus. A large 
majority of those with opinions, on both 
sides of the Curtain, are now much nearer 
to agreement in their basic social philosophy 
than most of us have dared to suppose. 
Whatever else the cold war may be, it is 
not now a conflict between “socialism” and 
“capitalism.” 

Relatively few Americans have realized 
the full extent to which this conflict has 
become a thing of the past. We know about 
a “middle way” in Sweden and other Scan- 
dinavian countries; we know that there has 
been a Labour government in Britain, a 
New Deal in the United States, and an 
Eisenhower administration that has taken 
over many aspects of the New Deal. But 
few Americans have seen in its true pro- 
portions the world-wide character of this 
gravitation toward a middle zone. Many 
have seen it simply as a leftward trend 
rather than as a centerward trend, and few 
have had sufficient access to the facts which 
show that a similar pull toward the center 
exists on the other side of the Iron Curtain 
—that popular sentiment in the Soviet Union 
and in the satellite countries is a good deal 
nearer to a middle position than one would 
think on the basis of official Communist 


propaganda. 


I. The Pull toward the Center 
in Communist Countries 


The chief landmark in the study of public 
opinion in the Communist world is the big 
Harvard study of Soviet defectors and non- 
returers, recently summarized by Bauer, 
Inkeles, and Kluckhohn (2). There are also 
more recent quantitative studies, still un- 
published, that have brought up to date the 
findings of the Harvard study with regard 
to public opinion in the Soviet Union. For 
the satellite countries the chief quantitative 
study consists of interviews with a repre- 
sentative sample of the great stream of 
refugees that came out of Hungary after 
the 1956 uprising (4). And for much of 
the Communist world there is a considerable 
amount of non-quantitative reporting of 
conversations with citizens of Communist 
countries by Western travelers (e.g., 1) and 
of interviews with escapees (e.g., 5, 6). 

The Russians are clearly more sold on 
various aspects of socialism than the Hun- 
garians, the Poles, and others in the satellite 
area. The most striking fact, therefore, is 
that even the Russians are not so different 
from Americans in their basic philosophy 
as most of us have assumed. Consider, for 
instance, the collective farm. We don’t like 
it—but neither do they. One of the most 
interesting findings of the Harvard study is 
that, while the average Soviet citizen be- 
lieves in socialism in the city, he believes 
in capitalism in the country. He favors state 
ownership of industry—at least, heavy in- 
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dustry—but he favors private ownership of 
farms. Even after almost forty years of 
Communist indoctrination, the stubborn 
Russian peasant is still at heart a capitalist, 
at least to this extent: he wants his own 
piece of land, he wants to be a small, in- 
dependent farmer, and, although he be- 
lieves in co-operation, he wants his co- 
operation to be voluntary, with other small 
independent farmers, rather than compul- 
sory in a state-controlled collective farm. 
Conditions on the collective farms have im- 
proved in recent years, and the hatred of 
them appears to be less deep and wide- 
spread than it was when the respondents in 
the Harvard study left the Soviet Union, 
but there is much reason to think that, in 
principle, they are still disliked. 

In the city, too, there are limitations to 
the “socialism” of the Soviet man-in-the- 
street. According to the Harvard investi- 
gators, “in general, Soviet citizens appear 
to aspire to an economic system that can 
best be characterized as ‘NEPism.’ The 
period of the NEP (New Economic Policy, 
1921-28) is viewed by large numbers of 
the displaced persons as a kind of golden 
age of Soviet development. Their ideal 
assumes a welfare state . . .” but “the gov- 
ernment must foster initiative (within cer- 
tain prescribed limits), and . . . in industry 
and the professions there must be room for 
initiative, free choice of jobs, and small- 
scale entrepreneurship in consumer-goods 
production and marketing” (2, pp. 118-19). 
Recent studies, which appear to have cir- 
cumvented the danger of “defector bias” 
more successfully than the Harvard survey 
did, nevertheless agree with it in picturing 
the Soviet citizens as often welcoming an 
extension of private ownership and com- 
petition, at least to the small units of eco- 
nomic life in the cities, such as laundries, 
repair shops, and retail trade, as well as to 
farming. 
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II. The Pull toward the Center 
in the West 


How different is this philosophy of the 
Soviet people from that of the American 
people? 

Everyone knows that the word “socialism” 
is as unpopular in the United States as it 
is popular in the Soviet Union, but students 
of public opinion are familiar with the para- 
dox that many concrete policies which can 
be fairly called “socialistic,” in a broad sense 
of that word, are approved by millions of 
Americans who scorn the word “socialism.” 
Americans tend to favor government devel- 
opment of regional resources in projects 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
They favor government regulation of prices 
and profits when necessary. They favor tax- 
ation of the higher incomes as a way of 
redistributing wealth, limitation of the 
rights of inheritance, government protection 
of labor's right to collective bargaining, 
government development of atomic energy, 
minimum-wage laws, social security from 
the cradle to the grave. “Creeping so- 
cialism” is very much of a reality here and 
now—with the approval of most of the 
American people. 

The resemblance between all this and the 
Soviet citizen’s belief in a “welfare state” 
which, nevertheless, “fosters initiative” is 
unmistakable. Perhaps the two chief points 
of genuine and substantial difference are the 
near-universal Soviet approval of socialized 
medicine and the near-universal Soviet ap- 
proval of government ownership of heavy 


1 The most convincing evidence for the above 
statements lies in the history of the United States, 
especially since 1932. Supplementary evidence 
comes from opinion surveys, e.g., those of the 
Fortune Poll, the Opinion Research Corporation, 
the Purdue studies of adolescent opinion (8, esp. 
pp. 210-19). 
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industry—and on neither of these points is 
American opposition particularly adamant.? 

All this is familiar to observers of the 
American political scene. What. is less well 
known is the world-wide character of the 
pull toward the center, as evidenced not 
only by governmental policies and the 
slogans of political parties but also, in re- 
cent years, by a large number of relevant 
opinion surveys by the Gallup and Wilson 
affiliates and other survey organizations. 
Such surveys have been conducted at least 
in Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Mexico, Chile, Bra- 
zil, and Japan. The findings show some 
country-to-country variation, but the varia- 
tion is within a limited range. Rather clearly, 
there is a single central “mode” or hump in 
the distribution of attitudes. The modal 
position in all or nearly all these countries 
falls between the Soviet mode and the 
American mode; and in the world-wide pic- 
ture this all builds up into one big mode for 
the world as a whole. 

Some day, after factor-analysis and scal- 
ing techniques have enabled us to get this 
rather heterogeneous evidence into com- 
parable form and to build a rational com- 
posite index of attitude toward socialism, 
it should be possible to draw an actual curve 
representing world opinion on the subject. 
If, for instance, a twenty-point scale were 
set up, ranging from plus 10, representing 
pure socialism, to minus 10, representing 
pure capitalism (both terms obviously call 
for clearer definition), present evidence 
suggests that the mean would probably fall 
somewhat on the socialist side of zero, but 


2 See, for example, Remmers’ finding that only 
69 per cent of the adolescents in his sample dis- 
agree with the statement that “most basic in- 
dustries, like mining and manufacturing, should 
be owned by the government,” while 18 per cent 
agree (8, p. 212). 


not much, and that the standard deviation 
of the individuals with opinions on the sub- 
ject (not the standard deviation of the 
country modes, which would be smaller) 
is of the order of four or five points. Prob- 
ably the curve would be skewed, but not 
much. For present purposes, however, such 
precision is not essential. The one most 
essential point is that almost certainly the 
distribution is not bimodal. Like the curve 
for IQ and the other curves that are familiar 
in elementary textbooks of psychology, it 
has a single mode somewhere near the cen- 
ter, with a tremendous piling-up of individ- 
uals in the rather limited zone around the 
statistical mode. 

In other words, during the hundred-odd 
years since the Communist Manifesto was 
written, a rather surprising thing seems to 
have happened: instead of falling apart into 
two hostile camps, as Marx and Engels pre- 
dicted, the human race seems to have been 
pulling closer together on questions of so- 
cial philosophy and has now arrived at a 
fair degree of consensus. In spite of the 
lure of a black-and-white conception of the 
world, in spite of its simplicity and its 
melodramatic appeal, the men-in-the-street 
have been stubbornly holding out for an un- 
dramatic middle position that does not even 
have a name, such as “capitalism” or “social- 
ism,” to dignify it.3 

It is legitimate, then, to talk about a 
“modal philosophy,” meaning the social phi- 
losophy that is held, with comparatively 
limited variations, by the people in the cen- 
tral mode or hump. This modal philosophy 
is not a theoretical construct, an “ideal type”; 
it is an empirical fact—an enormously hope- 
ful fact from the standpoint of peace—and 


3 The term “a mixed economy” is in common 
use, but it represents only one aspect of the 
“modal philosophy” as described in the follow- 


ing pages. 
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as an empirical fact it deserves to be studied 
and understood. The remainder of this arti- 
cle will suggest three descriptive character- 
istics of the modal philosophy, and three 
psychological reasons for its nearly universal 


appeal. 


III. Three Characteristics of the 
Modal Philosophy 


Opinion surveys, more clearly than politi- 
cal platforms, show that in one sense the 
modal philosophy is not a socialist philoso- 
phy. The modal individual believes (more 
or less) in free private enterprise. Other 
things being equal, he prefers private owner- 
ship of industry to state ownership; the idea 
of economic freedom and the idea of free 
enterprise are to him inherently attractive 
ideas. He is like the stubborn individualistic 
Russian peasant in wanting at least the small 
economic units—units like the small farm, 
the small store, or the small repair shop—to 
be privately owned and as free as possible. 
Even with regard to industry in general 
there are a great many people, in western 
Europe particularly, who call themselves 
socialists but who do not favor nationaliza- 
tion. When you ask west Europeans wheth- 
er, on the whole, they favor private owner- 
ship or government ownership of industry, 
most of those with opinions say “private 
ownership.” In the light of this, it is under- 
standable that in Britain, for example, the 
movement toward more and more national- 
ization has ground to a halt. 

On the other hand, a much more impor- 
tant component of the modal philosophy is 
that it tends to side with the economic un- 
derdog. In fact, for many of those who are 
attracted by the word “socialism,” the very 
meaning of “socialism” is an effort to help 
the underdog. 

This is the point at which some discussion 
of semantics is essential. Like a great many 
other issues, this one is to a considerable 
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extent purely semantic, and the most trou- 
blesome and ambiguous word is “socialism.” 
What does it mean? 

If we decide to define “socialism” not 
arbitrarily, in terms of what we think it 
ought to mean for purposes of clear discus- 
sion, but empirically, in terms of what it 
does mean to most of the people in the 
world, as judged by public opinion data, we 
make the rather distressing discovery that 
it has at least two major meanings, both in 
common usage. In its narrower and clearer 
sense it means, quite specifically, govern- 
ment ownership of the means of production. 
In this sense, as we have seen, most of the 
people in the middle zone are not socialists. 
But there is another broader and looser 
sense of the word, and the survey data sug- 
gest that most of the people in the world 
who call themselves socialists actually mean 
it chiefly in this broader sense. They seem 
to mean by “socialism” a society in which 
the big businessmen, the “capitalists,” are 
not in control but are kept in check by the 
people, acting through their representatives 
in a democratic government. The capitalists 
are allowed to exist and to function, but only 
within certain limits, and the limits are set 
not by the capitalists but by the people, act- 
ing through the government. To put it blunt- 
ly, the government has the upper hand. It 
keeps the capitalists in their place and is 
particularly vigilant to protect the interests 
of the poor and the underpriviliged. By this 
definition the modal philosophy is definitely 
socialistic. 

In the third place, the evidence indicates 
that the modal philosophy is democratic— 
more or less in the non-Communist sense of 
the word; it values political freedom. Politi- 
cal freedom, including freedom of speech, 
is generally more highly valued than eco- 
nomic freedom. Of course, it is less highly 
valued than food. The modal individual in 
the world wants his loaf of bread or his bowl 
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of rice first of all, and it would be a mistake 
if, in our own frequent preoccupation with 
the issue of freedom, we overlooked the pri- 
macy of that bowl of rice in the ordinary 
person’s value-system. But after he gets his 
bowl of rice he begins to want freedom to 
think, and talk, and be an individual. He 
rejects dictatorship if he recognizes it for 
what it is and if no overriding gut-needs 
seem to count in its favor. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the world- 
wide character of the hunger for freedom is 
the lip service that is sometimes paid to it— 
or the promise that it will be achieved in 
the future—by the Communists themselves. 
An excellent example of this is the statement 
of Mao Tse-tung to Sukarno: “There are 
only two real freedoms: freedom from want 
and freedom of expression. We have virtu- 
ally achieved the first in China; in good time, 
we shall be able to enjoy the second. You 
should observe the same priority in Indo- 
nesia” (7). It may also be noted that the 
disapproval of “communism” in the mind of 
the ordinary American is overwhelmingly a 
disapproval of Soviet dictatorship rather 
than of an economic philosophy. An NORC 
survey in 1948 asked: “How are Communist 
countries different from other countries—in 
general?” The two most frequent replies 
were “No civil liberties” (42 per cent) and 
“No popular voice in government” (22 per 
cent). 

If we define communism in accordance 
with popular usage as “socialism plus dic- 
tatorship,” this means that, while the modal 
philosophy is in a broad sense socialistic, it 
is not communistic. It is a demonstrable fact 
that at the present time the modal individu- 
al is emphatically not prepared to indorse 
“communism.” This, too, is an immensely 
encouraging fact for us in the non-Commu- 
nist world. The modal individual in the 
world may in the future sacrifice freedom of 
speech and even freedom of religion if this 


sacrifice seems to him to be the price of 
freedom from want or freedom from fear, 
but in the meantime he values all of Roose- 
velt’s four freedoms and is willing to stand 
for them against both the word “commu- 
nism” and the Moscow-dominated groups 
that are identified with it. 


IV. The Virtues and the Appeal 
of a Trichotomous Definition of 
the World 


Psychologists often stress the tendency of 
the human niind to oversimplify the world 
and to perceive it in terms of a dichotomous 
black-and-white formula: “We are good and 
they are bad.” This is, they tell us, the struc- 
ture toward which the lazy, but structure- 
seeking, human mind tends to gravitate. 
Complex intellectual problems are solved by 
a shortcut as alluring as it is spurious when 
one divides the world neatly into “good 
guys” and “bad guys.” Not all psychologists 
see it in just these terms, but they are ap- 
parently in agreement on the dangers of the 
black-and-white dichotomy. It is, they say, a 
type of thinking made to order for authori- 
tarian personalities, for ethnocentrists who 
automatically condemn everything foreign, 
for anti-intellectuals who cannot suspend 
judgment because they find ambiguity intol- 
erable, for dogmatists whose minds are thor- 
oughly distorted by the need to look down 
on others and to glorify themselves (3). 

With nearly all of this, one can readily 
agree, but it leaves unanswered a perplexing 
question: Why, then, the world-wide appeal 
of the modal philosophy which usually does 
not imply a dichotomous definition of the 
world? Socialism versus capitalism, on the 
other hand, is a dichotomy, and for those 
who can wholeheartedly identify themselves 
with one side or the other it offers all the 
simplicity and all the melodrama that make 
dichotomies attractive. Socialists can drama- 
tize themselves satisfyingly as the sole de- 
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fenders of the poor against ruthless profit- 
seeking capitalists; capitalists can dramatize 
themselves satisfyingly as the sole defenders 
of a free society—free economically as well 
as politically—against the encroachments of 
an all-devouring state. Given the availability 
of such soul-satisfying oversimplifications, 
why have not most of the politically con- 
scious individuals in the world gravitated 
toward one or the other of the two over- 
simplifications, instead of toward the more 
complex and “ambiguous” middle position? 
Why has the man-in-the-street so often ig- 
nored the shouting of the embattled dichot- 
omizers on his own side of the mid-point 
and pulled stubbornly toward some kind of 
compromise with the alleged “enemy”? 

A part of the answer, probably, is that 
the modal philosophy offers—perhaps some- 
what deceptively—to satisfy all the major 
psychological needs and to conform to all 
the major values of society simultaneously. 
It tells the socialist, “You can defend the 
poor without fostering an all-devouring 
state”; it tells the capitalist, “You can oppose 
state encroachment and enjoy the moral 
luxury of defending the poor.” It tells every- 
one, “You can have food and freedom, both 
at the same time.” Until men find, or think 
they find, that some of these things are in- 
compatible, it is understandable that they 
should try to embrace all of them at once. 

Another part of the answer may be that, 
in an era of conflict, men are sick of conflict 
and gravitate toward the doctrine that seems 
to offer most in terms of human brotherhood. 
The peacemaker says, “Let’s not take any 
extreme controversial position; let’s not 
fight.” According to this hypothesis, many 
people sense, vaguely or clearly, that there 
is an emerging consensus and realize that 
the only way to avoid suicidal conflict is to 
agree on some kind of compromise. 

There is, however, a third hypothesis, en- 
tirely compatible with the other two, that 
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is even more interesting psychologically: 
that the choice of a “happy medium”—the 
middle of three perceived alternatives—is 
psychologically almost as simple, and inher- 
ently almost as satisfying, as the black-and- 
white dichotomy. For convenience, let us 
call this perceiving of three alternatives, 
with a tendency to choose the middle one, 
“trichotomous thinking.” The hypothesis, 
then, is that trichotomous thinking competes 
on almost equal terms with dichotomous 
thinking, in the unconscious regions of hu- 
man thought and feeling, and that the initial 
balance is so nearly equal that other factors, 
such as a desire for peace and harmony, can 
easily tip the balance in favor of trichoto- 
mous thinking. 

There is a good deal of evidence in sup- 
port of this hypothesis. For instance, opin- 
ion-pollers are familiar with the fact that 
when a respondent is presented with three 
alternatives he ordinarily has a tendency to 
choose the middle one—a tendency they 
must fully allow for in interpreting their re- 
sults. And, although the word “trichoto- 
mous” is rare in the English language, the 
fact of trichotomous thinking is to an over- 
whelming degree enshrined in the thought- 
patterns of everyday speech. The man-in- 
the-street continually refers to a happy 
medium, a golden mean, or the middle of 
the road, each of which implies extremes on 
either side. He speaks as if it were self-evi- 
dent that mediums are usually happy, means 
are usually golden, and the middle of the 
road is usually the best place to be. In the 
folk wisdom of our culture it seems to be 
taken for granted that level-headedness and 
practical common sense are ordinarily on 
the side of the middle way. Also, if it is 
changing at all, the tendency to value mod- 
eration and reject extremism seems to be 
increasing. It may be a fortunate thing, from 
the standpoint of peace, that ours is a period 
characterized by a “revolt of the moderates”; 
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the well-rounded, other-directed Organiza- 
tion Man prides himself on his ability to 
promote harmony and looks down on “fa- 
natics” and “extremists” of all sorts. 

Psychologically this is understandable. 
The number 3 is only one unit larger than 
the number 2, and both are well within the 
attention span of a human being with an IQ 
of 90 or 100. The craving for simplicity, 
then, while strongly favoring dichotomous 
thinking, should favor trichotomous thinking 
almost as much. Above all, it should be 
noticed that in its ordinary form trichoto- 
mous thinking is one form of black-and-white 
thinking, the only difference being that now 
the white is in the middle, between two 
kinds of black. One can grant that the hu- 
man mind always tends to think in black- 
and-white terms which permit a glorification 
of the self or of one’s own group and a look- 
ing down on others, but at the same time 
one can make a distinction between the 
dichotomous type and the trichotomous type 
of black-and-white thinking. In the familiar 
dichotomous type a person divides his world 
into two: we here are white, and they, out 
there—a more or less undifferentiated “they, 
out there”—are black. In trichotomous think- 
ing it is again “we are white and they are 
black,” but this time “we are here in the 
middle; these people on. our right are black 
because they go to one extreme, and these 
people on our left are black because they go 
to the other extreme.” 

This, too, is of course an oversimplified 
picture of reality. It is only one step more 
complicated than dichotomous thinking, and 
it falls far short of the unimaginable com- 
plexity of the real world. The middle choice 
is not necessarily the best. It is hard to see 
anything in the real world—apart from con- 
siderations of human harmony—that would 
make the middle of three perceived alter- 
natives the wisest one more often than either 
of the others. It is doubtful, however, 


whether the average individual is psycho- 
logically capable of anything more compli- 
cated than this. It is doubtful whether any 
large mass of men can act effectively on the 
basis of any formula that is not extremely 
oversimplified or on the basis of any formula 
that does not give some expression to group 
egotism and group hostility. In other words, 
the choices seem to narrow down to two 
possibilities: the dichotomous or the trichot- 
omous form of black-and-white thinking. 

If these are the only choices and if har- 
mony matters, there can be no doubt at all 
as to the answer: the trichotomous form is 
far less dangerous. The dangers of the di- 
chotomous form have been sketched above. 
It is effective in sustaining morale in a vio- 
lent conflict situation, but, by the same 
token, it tends to promote conflict even 
when conflict is suicidal. It is made to order 
for authoritarian personalities, ethnocen- 
trists, anti-intellectuals, “true believers.” It 
simultaneously exalts the collective ego and 
provides an approved outlet for our most 
primitive hostilities. It promotes the emer- 
gency reactions of fear and rage rather than 
discriminatory reactions. At its worst it pass- 
es over into something resembling paranoid 
delusions of persecution and of grandeur. 

In all these ways trichotomous thinking is 
at least relatively safer. Its very structure 
makes it lead to the dissolving of conflict 
rather than the creation of conflict. It means 
that the role of mediator, rather than the 
role of protagonist, is seen as honorable and 
desirable. It means that some of our energy, 
instead of being invested in hatred and self- 
glorification, can be devoted to the search 
for reasonable compromise—for a tenable 
middle ground that will give adequate satis- 
faction to both of two contending parties. 
It means that in this search for acceptable 
compromise, the perceived complexity of the 
world, already increased by the momentous 
step of passing from 2 to 3, is likely to in- 
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crease still further; the edges of both the 
black and the white begin to crumble, and a 
little realistic gray begins to creep in. 


V. Possible Implications for the 
Conduct of the Cold War 


There are at least two possible practical 
implications that seem worthy of consider- 
ation. 

One is that, if we who cherish freedom 
want to take the ideological offensive against 
authoritarian communism and—as far as this 
can be done by psychological means—“win” 
the cold war, we would be wise to identify 
ourselves as thoroughly as possible with the 
modal philosophy. Our words and particu- 
larly our deeds should breathe the spirit of 
the modal philosophy. This is what the hu- 
man race wants and admires. This is what 
will make the uncommitted members of the 
human race feel that we, and not the Com- 
munists, are fully in tune with them. 

The other implication is that the same 
course of action—clarifying and emphasizing 
and exemplifying the modal philosophy—is 
likely to promote peace. Intolerance on one 
side is likely to breed intolerance on the 
other; ideological tolerance and an obvious 
search for a middle ground seem better cal- 
culated to call forth similar attitudes even 
among the people of the Soviet Union. The 
Kremlin has lived partly upon the myth of 
a socialist world dedicated to the welfare of 
the underdog but surrounded and endan- 
gered by a capitalist world that is indifferent 
or hostile to the underdog. If we want the 
Soviet people to be in any degree a brake 
on aggressive action by their leaders (and 
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recent events have shown that the leaders 
are by no means indifferent to popular pres- 
sure), we must prove to the Soviet people 
that on all the fundamental issues we want 
what they want. One way to do that is to 
show that the “American capitalism” they 
have been taught to fear is not actually so 
very different from the Good Society that 
they themselves, in their hearts, would like 
to see evolve in the U.S.S.R.—and that both 
are comparatively modest variations on 
themes that represent the great common as- 
pirations of the human race. 
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Compliance, identification, and internalization 


three processes of attitude change’ 
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Harvard University 


A crucial issue in communication research 
relates to the nature of changes (if any) 
that are brought about by a particular com- 
munication or type of communication. It is 
not enough to know that there has been 
some measurable change in attitude; usually 
we would also want to know what kind of 
change it is. Is it a superficial change, on a 
verbal level, which disappears after a short 
lapse of time? Or is it a more lasting change 
in attitude and belief, which manifests itself 
in a wide range of situations and which is 
integrated into the person’s value system? 
Or, to put it in other terms, did the commu- 


1 An earlier draft of this paper was written 
while the author was with the Laboratory of Psy- 
chology, National Institute of Mental Health, 
and was read at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in Chicago on 
August 30, 1956. The experiment reported here 
was conducted while the author was at Johns 
Hopkins University as a Public Health Service 
Research Fellow of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. Additional financial support was 
received from the Yale Communication Research 
Program, which is under the direction of Carl I. 
Hovland and which is operating under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The author is 
particularly grateful to James Owings for his 
help in running the experiment; to Ramon J. 
Rhine and Janet Baldwin Barclay for their help 
in analysis of the data; and to Roger K. Williams, 
Chairman of the Psychology Department at Mor- 
gan State College, for the many ways in which 
he facilitated collection of the data. 


nication produce public conformity without 
private acceptance, or did it produce public 
conformity coupled with private acceptance? 
(Cf. 1, 4.) Only if we know something 
about the nature and depth of changes can 
we make meaningful predictions about the 
way in which attitude changes will be re- 
flected in subsequent actions and reactions 
to events. 

These questions about the nature of atti- 
tude changes are highly significant in the 
study of international attitudes. For exam- 
ple, we may have observed changes in opin- 
ion toward certain international issues—e.g., 
aspects of foreign policy, international or- 
ganization, or disarmament—among the 
population of a given country. The implica- 
tions that we draw from these changes will 
depend on their depth and on the psycho- 
logical meanings that can be assigned to 
them. Let us assume that we find an in- 
crease in favorable attitudes toward the 
United Nations among the population of the 
United States at a particular juncture. This 
change in attitude may be due primarily to 
recent pronouncements by high-placed fig- 
ures and may thus represent an aspect of 
“social conformity.” On the other hand, the 
change may result from a series of interna- 
tional events which have led large segments 
of the population to re-evaluate American 
foreign policy and to ascribe a more central 
role to the UN. Depending on which of 
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these motivational processes underlies the 
change in attitude, we would make different 
predictions about the manifestations and 
consequences of the new attitudes: about 
their durability, about the number of differ- 
ent attitudinal areas that will be affected by 
them, and about the ways in which they 
will be translated into action and will deter- 
mine reactions to international events. Simi- 
larly, our predictions about the subsequent 
history of the new attitudes will depend on 
their cognitive links, i.e., the particular atti- 
tude structure within which the new attitude 
toward the UN is imbedded. For example, 
Americans may have become more favorable 
toward the UN because an important reso- 
lution sponsored by the United States dele- 
gate has been accepted. The new attitude 
toward the UN is thus an aspect of atti- 
tudes toward one’s own nation and its pres- 
tige and international success. On the other 
hand, favorableness toward the UN may 
have increased because UN action has suc- 
cessfully averted war in a very tense conflict 
situation. In this case, the new attitude to- 
ward the UN is imbedded in an attitude 
structure revolving around the whole ques- 
tion of war and effective means of prevent- 
ing its outbreak. Again, we would draw 
different implications from the changed 
attitudes, depending on which of these atti- 
tude areas was primarily involved in the 
occurrence of change. 

The same considerations apply when we 
interpret the effects of international commu- 
nications. For example, if we find changes 
in the way in which nationals of different 
countries perceive one another, it would be 
important to know at what level these 
changes have occurred and to what motiva- 
tional and cognitive systems they are linked. 
These questions are important not only for 
the analysis of changes in attitude toward 
various international issues, objects, or 
events which may have occurred as a result 
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of various kinds of communication or ex- 
perience but also for the development of 
propositions about the conditions for change. 
In international relations, as in other areas 
of social behavior, one of our ultimate con- 
cerns is the exploration of the conditions 
under which lasting changes occur, changes 
which are generalized to many situations 
and which represent some degree of value 
reorganization. 

In the present paper I should like to 
describe briefly an experimental study which 
is concerned with some of the conditions 
that determine the nature of attitude changes 
produced by communications on social is- 
sues. The specific content of the attitudes 
that were investigated in this study was in 
the area of race relations rather than inter- 
national relations. The hypotheses refer, 
however, to general processes of attitude 
change, irrespective of the specific attitudi- 
nal area. Relationships found should be 
equally applicable, therefore, to the analy- 


sis of international attitudes. 


I. Theoretical Framework 


The experiment reported here grows out 
of a broader theoretical framework con- 
cerned with the analysis of different proc- 
esses of attitude change resulting from social 
influence. It is impossible to present this 
framework in detail in the present paper, but 
I should like to outline its main features.” 

The starting point of the theoretical analy- 
sis is the observation discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, i.e., that changes in 
attitudes and actions produced by social 
influence may occur at different “levels.” It 
is proposed that these differences in the 
nature or level of changes that take place 
correspond to differences in the process 
whereby the individual accepts influence 


2A detailed description of the theoretical 
framework and of the experiment reported here 
will be published early in 1959 (5). 
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(or “conforms”). In other words, the under- 
lying processes in which an individual en- 
gages when he adopts induced behavior may 
be different, even though the resulting overt 
behavior may appear the same. 

Three different processes of influence can 
be distinguished: compliance, identification, 
and internalization.? 

Compliance can be said to occur when an 
individual accepts influence because he 
hopes to achieve a favorable reaction from 
another person or group. He adopts the in- 
duced behavior not because he believes in 
its content but because he expects to gain 
specific rewards or approval and avoid spe- 
cific punishments or disapproval by con- 
forming. Thus the satisfaction derived from 
compliance is due to the social effect of ac- 
cepting influence. 

Identification can be said to occur when 
an individual accepts influence because he 
wants to establish or maintain a satisfying 
self-defining relationship to another person 
or a group. This relationship may take the 
form of classical identification, in which the 
individual takes over the role of the other, 
or it may take the form of a reciprocal role 
relationship. The individual actually believes 
in the responses which he adopts through 
identification, but their specific content is 
more or less irrelevant. He adopts the in- 
duced behavior because it is associated with 
the desired relationship. Thus the satisfac- 
tion derived from identification is due to the 
act of conforming as such. 

Internalization can be said to occur when 
an individual accepts influence because the 
content of the induced behavior—the ideas 
and actions of which it is composed—is in- 
trinsically rewarding. He adopts the induced 
behavior because it is congruent with his 
value system. He may consider it useful for 


3 A similar distinction, between four processes 
of conformity, was recently presented by Marie 
Jahoda (3). 
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the solution of a problem or find it congenial 
to his needs. Behavior adopted in this fash- 
ion tends to be integrated with the individu- 
al’s existing values. Thus the satisfaction 
derived from internalization is due to the 
content of the new behavior. 

The three processes represent three quali- 
tatively different ways of accepting influ- 
ence. A systematic treatment of the processes 
might, therefore, begin with an analysis of 
the determinants of influence in general. 
These determinants can be summarized by 
the following proposition: The probability 
of accepting influence is a combined func- 
tion of (a) the relative importance of the 
anticipated effect, (b) the relative power of 
the influencing agent, and (c) the prepo- 
tency of the induced response. A variety of 
experimental findings can be cited in sup- 
port of this proposition. 

Compliance, identification, and internali- 
zation can each be represented as a function 
of these three determinants. For each proc- 
ess, however, these determinants take a 
qualitatively different form. Thus the deter- 
minants of the three processes can be dis- 
tinguished from one another in terms of the 
nature of the anticipated effect, the source 
of the influencing agent’s power, and the 
manner in which the induced response has 
become prepotent. 

In other words, each process is character- 
ized by a distinctive set of antecedent condi- 
tions, involving a particular qualitative vari- 
ation of a more general set of determinants. 
Given the proper set of antecedents, then, 
influence will take the form of compliance, 
identification, or internalization, respectively. 
Each of these corresponds to a characteristic 
pattern of internal responses (thoughts and 
feelings) in which the individual engages 
while adopting the induced behavior. 

Similarly, each process is characterized 
by a distinctive set of consequent conditions, 
involving a particular qualitative variation 
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in the subsequent history of the induced re- 
sponse. Responses adopted through different 
processes will be performed under different 
conditions, will be changed and extinguished 
under different conditions, and will have 
different properties. 

Since each of the three processes medi- 
ates between a distinct set of antecedents 
and a distinct set of consequents, the pro- 
posed distinctions between the three proc- 
esses can be tested by experiments which 
attempt to relate the antecedents postulated 
for a given process to the consequents postu- 
lated for that process. The present experi- 
ment was designed to vary one of the ante- 
cedents—the source of the influencing agent’s 
power—and to observe the effects of this 
variation on one of the consequents—the 
conditions of performance of the induced 
response. 

Power is defined as the extent to which 
the influencing agent is perceived as instru- 
mental to the achievement of the subject’s 
goals. The sources of the agent’s power may 
vary (cf. 2). The following hypotheses are 
offered regarding the variations in source 
of power: 

1. To the extent to which the power of 
the influencing agent is based on means- 
control, conformity will tend to take the 
form of compliance. 

2. To the extent to which the power of 
the influencing agent is based on attractive- 
ness, conformity will tend to take the form 
of identification. 

8. To the extent to which the power of 
the influencing agent is based on credibility, 
conformity will tend to take the form of 
internalization. 

Now let us look at the consequent side. 
One of the ways in which behaviors adopted 
through different processes can be distin- 
guished is in terms of the conditions under 
which the behavior is performed. The fol- 
lowing hypotheses are offered regarding the 


conditions of performance: 
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1. When an individual adopts an induced 
response through compliance, he tends to 
perform it only under conditions of surveil- 
lance by the influencing agent. 

2. When an individual adopts an induced 
response through identification, he tends to 
perform it only under conditions of salience 
of his relationship to the agent. 

8. When an individual adopts an induced 
response through internalization, he tends 
to perform it under conditions of relevance 
of the issue, regardless of surveillance or 
salience. 


II. Procedure 


The subjects in this experiment were 
Negro college Freshmen in a border state. 
The experiment was conducted in the spring 
of 1954, just prior to the announcement of 
the Supreme Court decision on desegrega- 
tion in the public schools. The social influ- 
ence situation to which the students were 
exposed consisted of a fixed communication 
designed to change their attitudes on an is- 
sue related to the impending Court decision. 
Specifically, each of the communications 
employed in the study presented essentially 
the following message: If the Supreme Court 
rules that segregation is unconstitutional, it 
would still be desirable to maintain some of 
the private Negro colleges as all-Negro insti- 
tutions, in order to preserve Negro culture, 
history, and tradition. Preliminary testing 
indicated that a large majority of the sub- 
jects would initially oppose the message pre- 
sented in the communication. 

The communications were tape-recorded 
interviews between a moderator and a guest 
(the communicator). They were presented 
to the subjects as recordings of radio pro- 
grams which we were interested in evalu- 
ating. By varying the nature of these com- 
munications, it was possible to manipulate 
experimentally the source and degree of the 
communicator’s power, while keeping the 
message of the communication constant. 
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Four different communications were used, 
as can be seen from Table 1, which outlines 
the basic design of the experiment (see left- 
hand column). 

In one communication the attempt was 
made to present the communicator in such 
a way that he would be perceived as pos- 
sessing high means-control. He was intro- 
duced as the president of the National Foun- 
dation for Negro Colleges. In the course of 
the interview it became evident that his 
foundation had been supporting the college 
in which the study was being conducted; 
that he had almost complete control over 
the funds expended by the foundation; and 


same message as the first communicator, but 
he made it clear that he was presenting 
not simply his own opinions but the over- 
whelming consensus of opinion of the col- 
lege students represented in the polls. He 
was portrayed as a representative of one of 
the subjects’ reference groups and as a per- 
son who was in a position to supply valid 
information on the group norms. 

In the third communication the commu- 
nicator was presented in such a way that 
he would be perceived as possessing high 
credibility. He was introduced as a professor 
of history in one of the country’s leading 


universities. In the course of the interview, 


TABLE 1* 
DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT AND PREDICTIONS 


Questionnaire I 
Surveillance 
Salience 
Issue-Relevance 


ExpERIMENTAL Groups: 
Variations In Commu- 
NICATOR PoweR 


High power, based on means-control....... 
High power, based on attractiveness. ...... 
High power, based on credibility.......... 


QuesTIONNAIRES: VARIATIONS IN CONDITIONS 
or PeRFORMANCE 
Questionnaire III 
Non-surveillance 
Non-salience 
Issue-Relevance 


Questionnaire II 
Non-surveillance 
Salience 
Issue-Relevance 


H L L 
H H L 
H H H 
L L L 


*H = high probability that attitude will be expressed; L = low probability that attitude will be expressed. 


that he was the kind of person who would 
not hesitate to use his control in order to 
achieve conformity. He made it clear that 
he would withdraw foundation grants from 
any college in which the students took a 
position on the issue in question which was 
at variance with his own position. 

In the second communication the com- 
municator was presented in such a way that 
he would be perceived as possessing high 
attractiveness. He was introduced as a Senior 
and president of the student council in a 
leading Negro university. He was also chair- 
man of his university's chapter of an organi- 
zation called Student Poll, which recently 
did a study on the attitudes of Negro col- 
lege Seniors on issues relating to the Su- 
preme Court decision. He presented the 


it became evident that he was one of the 
top experts on the history and problems of 
minority groups; that he was highly respect- 
ed both by his colleagues and by members 
of minority groups; and that he had a pro- 
found concern for the welfare of the Ameri- 
can Negro community. He presented the 
same position as the other speakers, but he 
made it clear that this position was based 
on his research and on the evidence of 
history. 

For purposes of comparison, a fourth 
communication was used in which the com- 
municator was presented in such a way that 
he would be perceived as possessing low 
power, that is, as being low in means-con- 
trol, attractiveness, and credibility. He was 
introduced as an “ordinary citizen,” who 
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had no control over the subjects and no spe- 
cial knowledge about the topic. His attrac- 
tiveness and credibility were further under- 
mined by the fact that he was portrayed as 
a white man with a southern accent, who 
had recently come from Mississippi and who 
did not clearly dissociate himself from a 
pro-segregation point of view. 

Each of the four communications was 
presented to a different experimental group. 
There was also a control group, which was 
not exposed to any communication at all. 
This group provided a base line for post- 
communication attitudes, since we did not 
obtain before-scores from the experimental 
subjects. 

After exposure to the communication, the 
subjects in each experimental group filled 
out attitude questionnaires, designed to 
measure the extent of their agreement with 
the communicator. The questionnaire con- 
sisted of eighteen statements which were 
directly or indirectly related to the central 
message of the communication. Subjects 
were asked to respond to each item on a 
six-point scale. Scores for each item ranged 
from 1 for extreme disagreement with the 
communicator’s position to 7 for extreme 
agreement (the score of 4 was not used, 
since the scale did not contain a neutral po- 
sition). A total score for each subject was 
computed by adding up the individual 
scores on the 18 items. Thus the range of 
possible total scores was from 18 (complete 
disagreement) to 126 (complete agree- 
ment). 

To vary the conditions of performance, 
we presented these eighteen statements to 
each subject on three separate question- 
naires. As can be seen from Table 1, it is 
assumed that issue-relevance was present on 
all three questionnaires, since the attitude 
items dealt with the issues involved in the 
communication. The questionnaires differed, 
however, with respect to surveillance and 
salience. 
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Questionnaire I was completed under 
conditions of salience and surveillance. In 
order to maximize the salience of the com- 
municator and the communication, the 
questionnaire was administered immediately 
after the communication. In order to maxi- 
mize surveillance by the communicator, it 
was made clear—both by the appearance of 
the questionnaire and by the instructions— 
that this questionnaire was being adminis- 
tered at the communicator’s request and 
that he would see each subject’s answers. 
Moreover, the subjects were asked to sign 
their names and to give other identifying 
information. 

Questionnaire II was completed under 
conditions of salience and non-surveillance. 
In order to maximize salience, the question- 
naire was administered immediately after 
Questionnaire I, so that the relationship be- 
tween the questionnaire and the communi- 
cation was still clearly apparent. In order to 
minimize surveillance, Questionnaire II was 
anonymous, and it was made clear to the 
subjects that their responses would not be 
seen by the communicator or by anyone 
other than the research staff. 

Questionnaire III was completed under 
conditions of non-salience and non-surveil- 
lance. In order to minimize the salience of 
the communicator and the communication, 
the questionnaire was administered from 
one to two weeks after the communication 
session, in a different place, under different 
auspices, and by a different experimenter. 
The questions were imbedded in a large 
number of other attitudinal items; and no 
mention of the communication was made. 
In order to minimize surveillance, Question- 
naire III was anonymous and was in no way 
tied in to the communication. 


III. Hypotheses 

The specific hypotheses that were tested 
were as follows: 

1. Attitudes adopted from a communi- 
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cator whose power is based on means-con- 
trol will tend to be expressed only under 
conditions of surveillance by the communi- 
cator. The mediating process postulated 
here is compliance. 

The specific prediction can be noted in 
Table 1. In the means-control group there 
will be a greater amount of acceptance of 
the communicator’s position on Question- 
naire I than on Questionnaires II and III, 
since Questionnaire I is the only one com- 
pleted under conditions of surveillance. 
There should be no significant difference be- 
tween Questionnaires II and III. 

2. Attitudes adopted from a communica- 
tor whose power is based on attractiveness 
will tend to be expressed only under condi- 
tions of salience of the subject’s relation- 
ship to the communicator. The mediating 
process postulated here is identification. 

Specifically, it is predicted that in the at- 
tractiveness group there will be a smaller 
amount of acceptance of the communica- 
tor’s position on Questionnaire III than on 
Questionnaires | and II, since Questionnaire 
III is the only one completed under condi- 
tions of non-salience. There should be no 
significant difference between Question- 
naires I and II. 

8. Attitudes adopted from a communica- 
tor whose power is based on credibility will 
tend to be expressed under conditions of 
relevance of the issue, regardless of surveil- 
lance or salience. The mediating process 
postulated here is internalization. 

The specific prediction for the credibility 
group is that there will be no significant dif- 
ferences between the three questionnaires, 
since they were all completed under condi- 
tions of issue-relevance. 


IV. Results 


Before proceeding to examine the data 
which bear directly on the hypotheses, it 
was necessary to check on the success of the 
experimental variations. Did the subjects 


really perceive each of the. variations in 
communicator power in the way in which 
we intended it? To provide an answer to 
this question, Questionnaire II included a 
series of statements about the speaker and 
the communication to which the subjects 
were asked to react. An analysis of these 
data indicated that, by and large, the ex- 
perimental manipulations succeeded in pro- 
ducing the conditions they were intended to 
produce, thus making possible an adequate 
test of the hypotheses. 

The findings which are directly relevant 
to the hypotheses are summarized in Tables 
2 and 3. Table 2 presents the mean attitude 
scores for the four experimental groups on 
each of the three questionnaires. All sub- 
jects who had completed the three ques- 
tionnaires were used in this analysis. 

It can be seen from the summary of the 
significance tests that all the experimental 
predictions were confirmed. In the means- 
control group, the mean score on Question- 
naire I is significantly higher than the mean 
scores on Questionnaires II and III; and 
there is no significant difference between 
the scores on Questionnaires II and III. In 
the attractiveness group, the mean score on 
Questionnaire III is significantly lower than 
the mean scores on Questionnaires I and II; 
and there is no significant difference be- 
tween the scores on Questionnaires I and II. 
In the credibility group, there are no signif- 
icant differences between the three ques- 
tionnaires. 

While these results are all in line with the 
hypotheses, examination of the means in 
Table 2 reveals that the findings are not so 
clear-cut as they might be. Specifically, we 
should expect a relatively large drop in 
mean score for the means-control group 
from Questionnaire I to Questionnaire II. 
In actual fact, however, the drop is only 
slightly higher than that for the credibility 
group. This might be due to the fact that 
the analysis is based on all subjects, includ- 
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ing those who were not influenced by the 
communication at all. The hypotheses, how- 
ever, refer only to changes from question- 
naire to questionaire for those people who 
were initially influenced. 

It was not possible to identify the sub- 
jects who were initially influenced, since 
there were no before-scores available for the 
experimental groups. It was possible, how- 
ever, to approximate these conditions by 
using only those subjects who had a score 
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those subjects who had scores of 60 or above 
on Questionnaire I. Examination of the 
means reveals a pattern completely consist- 
ent with the hypotheses. In the means-con- 
trol group, agreement with the communica- 
tor is relatively high on Questionnaire I and 
declines on Questionnaires II and III. In the 
attractiveness group, agreement is high on 
Questionnaires I and II and declines on 
Questionnaire III. In the credibility group, 


changes from questionnaire to questionnaire 


TABLE 2 
EFFECTS OF VARIATIONS IN COMMUNICATOR POWER ON ACCEPTANCE OF 


INDUCED ATTITUDES UNDER THREE 


Grovurs N 


CONDITIONS OF MEASUREMENT 


Mean Artitupe Scores 


Quest. I Quest. II Quest. III 
Means-control (compliance)... ... . 55 63.98 60.65 58.04 
Attractiveness (identification). .... 48 56.81 55.94 49 .67 
Credibility (internalization) ...... 51 59.51 56.39 56.10 
WIGS See conch eacessostes 43 49.33 50.58 53.35 
SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 
Groups Sources of Variation F p 
” Between questionnaires 3.6 <0.05 
Means-control........... (2) 1 versus II and III 5.8 <0.05 
(3) II versus III 1.4 D.s. 
(1) Between questionnaires 73 <0.01 
Attractiveness............ (2) I and II versus III 14.2 <0.01 
(3) I versus II 0.2 D.S. 
NII, Cn clecceucwes es Between questionnaires 2.3 n.s. 
Rae eee Between questionnaires 2.0 D.s. 


of 60 or above on Questionnaire I. If we 
make certain limited assumptions (which I 
cannot spell out in this brief report), it can 
be shown that the use of a cutoff point of 60 
“purifies” the experimental groups to some 
degree. That is, the subsamples selected by 
this criterion should have a higher ratio of 
influenced to uninfluenced subjects than the 
total groups from which they were selected. 
It was anticipated that an analysis based on 
these subsamples would provide a better 
test of the hypotheses and would yield more 
clear-cut results. This did, in fact, happen, 
as can be seen from Table 3. 

Table 3 presents the mean attitude scores 
for the three high-power groups, using only 
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are minimal. Analyses of variance clearly 
confirmed all the experimental predictions. 


V. Conclusions 


It would be premature to accept the hy- 
potheses tested in this experiment as gen- 
eral principles that have been proved. The 
experiment does, however, lend consider- 
able support to them. To the extent to 
which the hypotheses were substantiated, 
the experiment also gives support to the 
theoretical framework from which these hy- 
potheses were derived. The mediating con- 
cepts of compliance, identification, and in- 
ternalization seem to provide a unified and 
meaningful way of organizing the present 
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experimental findings and of relating them 
to a more general conceptual framework. 
The framework presented here can be ap- 
plied directly to the analysis of the effects 
of various communications and other forms 
of social influence on attitudes and actions 
in the international sphere. In the study of 
public opinion, for example, it should help 
us identify some of the conditions which 
are likely to produce one or another of these 
processes and predict the subsequent his- 
tories and action implications of attitudes 


government may be based largely on com- 
pliance: they may go along with the ac- 
cepted norms in order to avoid social ostra- 
cism or perhaps even persecution. For oth- 
ers, attitudes toward their government may 
be largely identification-based: their rela- 
tionship to their own nation and its major 
institutions may represent an essential as- 
pect of their identity, and acceptance of 
certain political attitudes and beliefs may 
serve to maintain this relationship and their 
self-definition which is anchored in it. For 


TABLE 3 


EFFECTS OF VARIATIONS IN COMMUNICATOR POWER ON ACCEPTANCE OF 
INDUCED ATTITUDES UNDER THREE CONDITIONS OF MEASUREMENT* 


Mean Artitupe Scores 


Groups N Quest. I Quest. II Quest. III 
Means-control (compliance) ...... 30 78.20 70.76 67.56 
Attractiveness (identification) .... 2% 71.30 69.57 59.70 
Credibility (internalization) ...... 26 73.35 71.04 69.27 

SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 
Groups Sources of Variation F Pp 
{ (1) Between questionnaires 5.2 <0.01 
Means-control........... | (2) I versus II and III 9.4 <0.01 
(3) II versus III 0.9 n.s. 
(1) Between questionnaires 14.5 <0.01 
Attractiveness ........... (2) I and II versus III 28.4 <0.01 
(3) I versus II 0.6 n.s. 
CHI ons ce vetinwdscs Between questionnaires 1.1 n.s. 


* Data based on a selected sample, containing a higher proportion of influenced subjects. Criterion for selec- 


tion was a score of 60 or above on Questionnaire I. 


adopted under these sets of conditions. This 
framework may also be helpful in the study 
of the social influences which affect deci- 
sion-making processes and negotiations on 
the part of various elites. 

Some of the concepts presented here 
might be useful not only for the study of 
change but also for the analysis of existing 
attitudes and their motivational bases. Let 
us take, for example, people’s attitudes to- 
ward their own country’s system of govern- 
ment. Even if we look only at those individ- 
uals who have favorable attitudes, various 
distinctions suggest themselves. For some 
individuals, acceptance of their system of 


a third group of individuals, belief in the 
country’s system of government may be in- 
ternalized: they may see this political form 
as fully congruent and integrated with their 
value systems and likely to lead to a maximi- 
zation of their own values, Our evaluation 
of the meaning of “favorable attitudes” on 
the part of a particular individual or group 
or subpopulation and our prediction of the 
consequences of these attitudes would cer- 
tainly vary with the motivational processes 
that underlie them. The conditions under 
which these attitudes are likely to be 
changed, the kinds of actions to which they 
are likely to lead, and the ways in which 
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they are likely to affect reactions to particu- 
lar events will be different, depending on 
whether these attitudes are based on com- 
pliance, identification, or internalization. 
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Cross-cultur al exper lence as a source 


of attitude change’ 


JEANNE WATSON anv RONALD LIPPITT 


University of Chicago and University of Michigan 


National culture provides the framework 
for many attitudes toward one’s own coun- 
try and toward other countries. It seems 
reasonable to assume that travel in a foreign 
country with a different culture would have 
a significant impact on these attitudes. We 
were given an opportunity to examine this 
assumption when we were asked to evalu- 
ate the effect upon a small number of Ger- 
man visitors of their experience in the 
United States. 

Briefly, our study was concerned with 
twenty-nine Germans who visited the 
United States for periods of six months or a 
year during the years 1949-51. The visitors 
were participants in a program financed by 
the United States Department of State, 
which brought young men and women to 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. The groups with which we 
became involved included six women and 
twenty-three men, ranging in age from 
twenty-two to thirty-six. They took part in 
a program which was under the supervision 
of the Political Science Department of the 
University of Michigan, and their time in 
this country was divided between seminars, 
courses, and field trips at the university and 
travel and individual internships away from 
the university. 


1 Address delivered at the 65th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, New York, 1957. 


The research program consisted primari- 
ly of a series of three interviews, adminis- 
tered in English shortly after the visitors ar- 
rived in Ann Arbor; shortly before they left 
the United States; and approximately six 
months after their return to Germany. These 
interviews were supplemented with paper- 
and-pencil questionnaires and with direct 
observation and training. Information was 
obtained from the visitors about their atti- 
tudes toward Germany and America, their 
ideas about democracy, their ideas and atti- 
tudes related to democratization and the 
initiation of social change, and their rela- 
tionships with people at home. There was 
also some exploration of their ideas about 
family and sex roles and their attitudes to- 
ward peers and toward authority. A detailed 
report on the findings of this study is pre- 
sented elsewhere (2). In the present paper 
we shall not be concerned so much with re- 
porting the findings as with using them to 
develop and illustrate some fairly general 
propositions about cross-cultural experience 
as a source of attitude change. 

Perhaps the most general proposition we 
can suggest is that foreign visitors approach 
a new culture from the point of view of the 
old. This point reappears in every new 
study of cross-cultural education. Whenever 
a social scientist examines the experience of 
visitors to his own country, he is struck by 
the extent to which the reactions of the vis- 
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itors are governed by their own national 
frame of reference. This is true whether the 
visitors are from Germany, as in our study, 
or from any other country. The situation of 
one country vis-a-vis the other focuses at- 
tention on certain areas in which the visitors 
can agree that it is desirable to learn from 
the host country and other areas in which 
they prefer to avoid accepting influence 
from their hosts. We may call this orienta- 
tion which derives from the situation of one 
country in relation to another a cross-na- 
tional perspective. The cross-national per- 
spective of any foreign visitor supports two 
kinds of change. First, it favors learning new 
ways to implement values which are held in 
common by the two cultures. For example, 
the German visitors whom we knew placed 
a high value on individualism. They felt 
that this value was shared by Americans, and 
consequently they were willing to learn from 
Americans how to be more successfully 
individualistic. Two changes which seemed 
to grow out of this shared value were the 
development of more favorable attitudes to- 
ward the American pattern of raising chil- 
dren and toward the American style of tol- 
erant give-and-take in interaction. The for- 
mer change is particularly notable, since the 
original attitude of the visitors toward 
American patterns of child-rearing was 
quite negative. 

A second way in which the cross-national 
perspective can facilitate learning is to de- 
fine the host country as a relevant source of 
expert knowledge in certain limited areas. 
For instance, America may be viewed as 
having highly developed knowledge about 
industrial techniques or as having success- 
fully achieved equality for women or, by 
the Germans in 1950, as being more expert 
than Germany in the day-to-day use of dem- 
ocratic procedures. Thus, for example, the 
Germans were much interested in American 
patterns of civic activity and anxious to see 
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what they could learn from these that would 
apply to Germany. 

The anticipation of the expertness to be 
found in the host country sometimes goes 
too far. If the visitor expects to find magical 
or miraculous solutions, he will be disap- 
pointed. Then his eagerness to learn from 
the host country may be converted into bit- 
ter disillusionment and a refusal to learn 
anything. 

There are several ways in which cross-na- 
tional perspectives can serve to block learn- 
ing. The most important of these is the cre- 
ation of what Lambert and Bressler in their 
study of Indian students on an American 
campus (1) have called “areas of sensitiv- 
ity.” When the visitor is on the defensive, it 
is almost impossible for him to maintain an 
open mind. If he feels that either he him- 
self or his country is being misunderstood 
and unfairly criticized, he is obliged to put 
up a defense; he cannot afford to admit the 
truth or half-truth which may be couched 
in the criticism. 

The complement of defensiveness about 
one’s own country is disparagement of the 
other country. One might hypothesize some 
kind of rough equivalence here: the more 
one feels that his own country is at a disad- 
vantage, the more he feels compelled to at- 
tack the other country. Conventional ster- 
eotypes guide both the attack and the de- 
fense. The Germans criticized Americans 
for being materialistic, superficial, and po- 
litically naive. Americans might have recip- 
rocated by condemning German authori- 
tarianism. The interesting thing for us is 
that these well-established criticisms of one 
nationality group by another did not seem 
to change as a result of cross-cultural con- 
tact. Rather, they seemed to be confirmed. 

We are inclined to explain this by assum- 
ing that visiting this country made it possi- 
ble, for example, for the Germans to confirm 
the fact that Americans were rich in mate- 
rial goods, but it did not stimulate any new 
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ideas about how to interpret this fact. The 
visitors did not learn much about what the 
possession of material wealth meant to 
Americans, because they were too thorough- 
ly committed to the evaluation of American 
materialism which had been developed in 
Germany by Germans. 

Perhaps a clearer example of the way in 
which differences in national culture can 
set up road blocks to communication comes 
from our experience in trying to offer the 
Germans training in group dynamics. There 
were many difficulties in this program, but 
one of the central issues grew out of contra- 
dictory interpretations of what it meant for 
us to ask the visitors to make decisions as a 
group. 

To the Germans, this request seemed to 
mean that we were denying their individu- 
ality. They recognized only two alternatives, 
namely, that we treat them separately as 
individuals or that they submerge their in- 
dividuality in the group. They pointed out 
that they were too different from each other 
to work as a group. For us, on the other 
hand, the request for group decisions repre- 
sented an attempt to set up a procedure 


| which would help us to meet individual 


needs. The paradoxical thing was that both 
the Americans and the Germans were work- 
ing for the same ends. They disagreed only 
about means. However, the fact that the 
same word, group, was used positively by 
one nationality group and negatively by the 
other made it impossible for the two groups 
to communicate with each other. The very 
mention of the word group came to be a red 


' flag which would mobilize hostilities on 


both sides. 

Our comments so far have focused upon 
some of the ways in which the reactions of 
visitors to a foreign country are governed 
by the culture of the country from which 
they come. We have said that cross-cul- 
tural learning is facilitated when the two 
countries have values in common or when 


one country defines the other as a legitimate 
source of expert knowledge. On the other 
hand, cross-cultural leaming is blocked 
when either visitors or hosts are put on the 
defensive or when the symbolic terms 
which members of one culture use to define 
their positive and negative values are as- 
signed different and incompatible meanings 
in the other culture. To put it differently, 
learning is facilitated when the host coun- 
try has some contribution to make to the 
maximization of the visitors’ values, and 
learning is blocked in areas where the val- 
ues of the host country are incompatible 
with, or threatening to, the values of the 
visitors. This general line of analysis would 
seem to imply that continuity is more im- 
portant than change; that individuals who 
travel abroad learn the things which their 
culture has prepared them to learn, and not 
anything else. 

A similar argument can be made for the 
continuity of personality. Researchers who 
have studied personality differences are able 
to show that people react to cross-cultural 
experience in ways which are personally 
consistent. Foreign visitors see what they 
are prepared to see, and the amount of 
change or non-change which results from 
their trip abroad can be predicted from per- 
sonality characteristics. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
there is an important methodological prob- 
lem here. In our roles as social scientists we 
are obliged to look for continuities, for con- 
sistencies, for predictable regularities. The 
design of our research often forces us to 
view change either as a natural extension of 
some already existing point of view or as 
unpredictable error. In neither case do we 
obtain information which will allow us to 
develop a theory of change. Yet one of the 
things which we want to learn from studies 
of cross-cultural experience is whether such 
experience acts consistently as a force to- 
ward change, regardless of the self-perpetu- 
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ating nature of culture and personality. We 
think that it does, and we think that we can 
say something about what kind of change it 
produces, as well as something about the 
process by which change occurs. 

First, then, there seems to be good evi- 
dence that exposure to a different pattern of 
values can bring about some value change 
on the part of the visitors. This is particu- 
larly true if the host culture can offer new 
resolutions of value conflicts which the vis- 
itors bring with them or new ways of im- 
plementing values which are important to 
the visitors but which are not adequately 
realized in their own culture. 

In our study, the value pattern which 
most interested us was, of course, commit- 
ment to democracy. We computed two in- 
dexes, one of which reflected explicit posi- 
tive comments about values and procedures 
which the respondent identified as demo- 
cratic and the other reflected internalized 
commitment to values which we called dem- 
ocratic but which the respondent did not 
label as such. These values included things 
like tolerance, civic responsibility, and 
“give-and-take” in interaction. We found 
that explicit indorsement of democracy was 
highest at the time of departure and 
dropped after return, but that internalized 
commitment to democratic values increased 
both in this country and again after return 
to Germany. 

Second, it seems fairly clear that cross- 
cultural experience leads to greater inter- 
nationalism. The German visitors gave many 
indications that such a change had occurred. 
They reported directly that they had be- 
come more cosmopolitan. In their discus- 
sions of world affairs, they demonstrated 
that they had moved away from a national- 
istic view and toward internationalism. This 
was true both for the ideas which they in- 
dorsed directly and for the implicit criteria 
which they used to evaluate actions of Ger- 
many and the United States. 
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It appears that these changes must be lo. 
cated within the context of time and space. | 
It is clear that the shift toward greater in-| 
ternationalism took place within the context | 
of geographical space. It was associated | 
with high commitment to the United States 
when the visitors were still in this country 
and with high commitment to Europe after | 
they returned home. In addition, it is inter-| 
esting to note that the time at which the 
visitors were most likely to report that they } 
had gained increased perspective on Ger- 
many was just before they left the United | 
States. 

Attitudinal change must be understood | 
also in terms of a framework of time. We! 
identified four sequential phases which | 
seemed to be important in describing the | 
process of attitude change. 

First, there is the initial period during 
which the visitor approaches the new coun-| 
try from behind the barriers provided by| 
his culture and his personality. This is a pe- | 
riod of stereotypes and also of polarities. 
Differences between the visitors’ country 
and the host country tend to be defined in 
terms of black and white. During this pe- 
riod the Germans were saying overtly that 
their country was superior, while indirect 
evidence indicated that they actually saw 
America as superior and Germany as in- 
ferior. 

The second period begins when the need 
for defensive or stereotyped perception be- 
gins to diminish and the visitor for the first | 
time allows himself to be exposed to the| 
foreign culture as it actually exists. During} 
this period he acquires new ideas and points | 
of view, but he refrains from making any| 
personal commitment to them. 

The third period involves the reorganiza- | 
tion of existing patterns of belief and value 
to incorporate new ideas and perspectives. | 
Our scanty evidence suggests that it is best | 
if this period of reorganization occurs after 


the visitor returns home. He should stay in| 
f 
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the foreign culture long enough to get 
through the first period of stereotyped in- 
teraction and into the second period of re- 
ceiving new impressions, but his assimila- 
tion of these new impressions should take 
place at home, where he can keep in touch 
with his own culture. 

The last period in the change sequence is 
the period of testing and consolidation, dur- 
ing which the revised pattern of values and 
beliefs is tested for suitability in the life- 
situation of the individual. If the new pat- 
tern has been worked out in the culture 
where it will be used, it is likely to prove 
satisfactory, and change which began dur- 
ing the period of travel can be consolidated 
and expanded for some time after return 
home. Thus, for example, we found that 
visitors who had been in the United States 
for twelve months had a much harder time 
readjusting to Germany than those who had 
been here for only six months. Changes 
which had been made in the United States 
were likely to be extended by the six-month 
visitors and reversed by the twelve-month 
visitors. 

This sequential view of change has some 
interesting implications for evaluation re- 
search. It would suggest that measures of 
change taken at time of departure are very 
unreliable indexes of what will follow. A 
person who shows a great deal of change at 
time of departure may not be able to sus- 
tain the change after he gets home. On the 
other hand, a person who has collected a lot 
of new ideas but has not yet really assimi- 
lated them may look like a non-changer at 
time of departure and yet, in the long run, 
may turn out to be one of the people who 


_ change the most. 


One last point should be made about 
cross-cultural experience as a source of at- 
titude change, and this is that alienation can 
and does occur. It is quite possible for ex- 
posure to a foreign culture to move a person 
so far out of his own culture that he cannot 


go home again. Our experience, however, 
was that exposure to a foreign culture was 
more likely to give a person new perspec- 
tives on his own culture, without seriously 
alienating him from it. 

Most of the Germans whom we inter- 
viewed in Germany six months after their 
return home indicated that they had found 
some difficulty in readjusting to the world 
they had left behind. Their first impressions 
when they arrived home were often nega- 
tive. Later, they became restless; they 
changed jobs or thought about doing so; 
they developed new ideas about what kind 
of careers they would like for themselves. 
Also, the follow-up interviews were the ones 
in which respondents were most likely to 
say that they felt different from other Ger- 
mans or felt that other Germans would not 
agree with beliefs which they had ex- 
pressed about Germany or the United 
States or world affairs. In the majority of 
cases, however, this increased sense of dis- 
tance was not accompanied by any disaffec- 
tion. The returned visitors still felt loyal to 
Germany and wanted to live and work in 
Germany. 

On the other hand, there were some ex- 
ceptions to this. Ten per cent of the persons 
in our study had emigrated from Germany 
before the follow-up interviews took place. 
We know of another 10 per cent who have 
left Germany since that time, and there may 
be still others whom we do not know about 
who have also left Germany. Interviews 
with the people still in Germany showed a 
sharp rise after returning home in interest in 
the diplomatic service. This seemed to be 
one of the few techniques by which they 
could both serve Germany and leave Ger- 
many. 

In any discussion of alienation, we must 
recognize that selection may be as impor- 
tant as travel. The person who chooses to 
come to America in the first place may al- 
ready be looking for ways to break with 
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traditional national patterns. However, 
probably it would be a mistake to attribute 
post-travel restlessness and alienation en- 
tirely to selection. Travel in itself, by expos- 
ing persons to alternative ways of thinking 
and living, leads them to ask new questions 
and develop new hopes and aspirations. At 
first, they may try to find new solutions for 
themselves within the boundaries of their 
own culture. However, if this does not work, 
they may take the more drastic step of emi- 
grating to another country, to try and make 
better lives for themselves elsewhere. 

In summary, then, we can conclude that 
cross-cultural experience does generate pre- 
dictable kinds of attitude change. Strong 
support is given to cosmopolitan values and 
to the salient values of the host country. 
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The visitor responds to these pressures in — 


the context of his own culture and personal- 
ity and also in the context of time and space. 
Sometimes he will change so much that it 
becomes difficult or impossible for him to 


The 


ee re 


return home. In the case of the German vis- | 


itors, however, the visit to America was 
more likely to stimulate efforts to improve 
things at home than to create lasting aliena- 
tion from Germany. 
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' The communicator and the audience’ 


RAYMOND A. BAUER 


Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


I should like to present a few ideas which 
have grown out of the work of the Program 
of International Communications at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Since 
these thoughts are group products, this pa- 
per could as appropriately have been pre- 
sented by any one of several colleagues 
whose names will be mentioned in the 
course of this paper. 

If we may judge by the glee with which 
physicists greeted the recent demolition of 
one of the theoretical underpinnings of their 
trade, it would seem that limited chaos is a 
sign of health in a science. When old mod- 
els prove too simple, we expand them and 
add new variables. In the short run we are 
delighted when our work substantiates our 
theories. In the long run, however, it is the 
discarding of theories and assumptions that 
marks the milestones of advance. On these 
grounds, research in the field of social com- 
munications may be viewed with a great 
deal of satisfaction. A high proportion of in- 
dividual pieces of research are so inconclu- 
sive that they have forced on us these ever 
more elaborated models of the communica- 
tions process. May I cite just one major ex- 
ample: It is now generally conceded that 
the Erie County study of the 1940 elections 
compelled us to discard certain simple as- 


— 





1 Revision of a paper delivered at the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Department 
| and Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard Uni- 
| versity, February 9, 1957. 


sumptions about the direct impact of the 
mass media upon the mass audience. The 
idea of the “two-step flow of communica- 
tions” was introduced, and this initiated a 
search for opinion leaders. But opinion lead- 
ers proved not to be a single class of persons 
all of whom exercised their influence in the 
same way. We are now thrown back on 
looking for networks of interpersonal com- 
munication. Not only has the communica- 
tions model been expanded, but the study 
of informal communications has now 
blended into basic psychological research 
on interpersonal influence and sociological 
studies of the primary group.” 

The same sort of revision is gradually 
taking place with respect to the classic for- 
mula of communications research: “Who 
says what to whom and with what effect?” 
Originally, communications research im- 
plicitly gave the major initiative to the com- 
municator. The main question asked was: 
What sort of communications and media are 
most effective and under what circum- 
stances? It would be incorrect to say that 
the audience was ignored, but it was cer- 
tainly accorded very little initiative. Audi- 
ences (if I may use this term to embrace 
also “readers”), however, have proved in- 
tractable. They make their own decisions as 
to whether to listen or not to listen. Even 

2 This trend is excellently and extensively re- 


viewed by Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld in the 
first portion of Personal Influence (11). 
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when they listen, the communication may 
have no effect, or it may boomerang. More 
and more, researchers have had to shift their 
attention to the audience itself to find out 
what sorts of people they are dealing with 
under what circumstances. 

I would like to go further and suggest 
that in the future we may come to regard 
the audience more and more as a system of 
response potentials and the communication 
as a signal which triggers off the response 
highest in the hierarchy. Or, to shift lan- 
guage a bit, what was once regarded as a 
“stimulus-bound” situation looks more and 
more like a “response-bound” situation. I am 
not proposing that this is all of what hap- 
pens in all communications, but I am pro- 
posing that we are likely to find that it is 
profitable to look at a high proportion of 
communications not as changing behavior 
but as triggering the organism to do what it 
was very likely to do in any event. If this 
view of the audience is correct, it is of 
course not the result of, nor can it be tested 
by, any single crucial experiment; it is rath- 
er the reflection of the impact of a long se- 
ries of research findings. 

Our own attempts to understand a series 
of problems in the field of international 
communications have suggested to us the 
desirability of entertaining seriously the fol- 
lowing propositions concerning the role of 
the audience in communications: (1) The 
audience influences the way in which the 
communicator organizes new information 
and thereby what he himself may remem- 
ber and/or believe at a later point in time. 
(2) A communication once completed has 
an existence external to the originator. It is 
a sample of his behavior which he must 
often reconcile—as a result of social or of 
internal pressure—with other behavior. On 
this latter point we need only remember the 
story of Franklin Roosevelt asking Samuel 
Rosenman to reconcile one of his early 
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speeches with later policy. After some de- 
liberation, Rosenman told him that the only 
solution to his dilemma was flatly to deny 
having made the first speech. (3) Commu- 
nications are seldom directed to a single 
manifest audience. Secondary audiences or 
reference groups, usually internalized and 
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often imaginary, are important targets of | 


communication and may at times play a de- | 


cisive role in the flow of communications. 

These propositions are not new discover- 
ies. They may be found in the sociology of 
C. H. Cooley and of G. H. Mead, the psy- 
chiatry of Harry Stack Sullivan and others, 
and the essays of writers on communication. 
The rationale for presenting them in this 
context is twofold. First, practical problems 
of communications research have suggested 
to us their utility; second, it appears that it 
is presently possible to bring to bear on 
these propositions more systematic data 
than have been employed in the past. Much 
of what I have to say will consist of report- 
ing of work we have done and are planning 
to do and of pointing to established areas of 
research and to individual studies which 
contribute with varying degrees of direct- 
ness to the testing of these propositions, 
their implications, and their practical sig- 
nificance. 


I. Effect of the Audience on Organi- 
zation and Retention of Material 


Our first proposition is that audiences in- 
fluence the way in which a person organizes 
new information and thereby what he him- 
self may remember and/or believe at a later 
point in time. 

The functional approach to perception 
and remembering which has been so attrac- 
tive to social psychologists in the past dec- 
ades has led them to investigate the rela- 
tionship of man’s needs and interests to the 
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way he perceives and remembers the | 


“blooming, buzzing confusion” around him. 
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THE COMMUNICATOR AND THE AUDIENCE 


Is it not equally plausible that one will or- 
ganize new information in terms of its in- 
tended use in interpersonal relations, that a 
person who intends to communicate on a 
topic will organize and remember material 
on that subject as a function of his image of 
the audience he has in mind? 

This question was posed by Harry Grace 
in a paper published in 1951 (8). He asked 
subjects to remember an array of objects 
which they were later to report to an ex- 
perimenter. Some of the subjects were told 
that the person to whom they were to report 
was a woman; the control subjects were 
told nothing about the characteristics of the 
person to whom they were to report. It was 
anticipated, since some of the items might 
be “embarrassing” to report to a woman, 
that those subjects who were briefed on the 
sex of the experimenter would remember 
fewer of these items than would control sub- 
jects. Grace’s data were not so conclusive as 
one might hope for, but he had nevertheless 
posed a meaningful question. 

As often happens, the same question oc- 
curred to us without our having been aware 
of Grace’s earlier work. While we were try- 
ing to organize our thoughts concerning the 
impact of foreign travel on American busi- 
nessmen, Ithiel Pool suggested the possibil- 
ity that a person might never formulate his 
impressions of a foreign country systemati- 
cally until he was in the position of having 
to communicate them to someone else. In 
this event, the first audience to whom he ad- 
dressed himself would influence the way in 
which he would organize his information 
and the terms in which he would couch his 
conclusions. In this way the audience would 
influence what he would later remember 
and believe. Let us consider the position of 
a man confronted with a new batch of in- 
formation or with old unorganized knowl- 
edge, i.e., items of information which he 
has not previously related to each other. He 
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is now in a position in which he views this 
information, whether “old” or “new,” as 
something he may have to communicate to 
another person. He has a set to communi- 
cate to an audience of which he has a speci- 
fied image. It is a basic assumption of both 
content analysis and effective public speak- 
ing, as well as the object of common-sense 
observation, that the communicator adapts 
his statements to his audience, taking into 
consideration its interests and expectations 
for purposes of more effective communica- 
tion. That this set to communicate may af- 
fect what he later remembers is given plaus- 
ibility by the voluminous experimental lit- 
erature on the effect of set on perception 
and retention (cf. 15, pp. 562 ff.). 

One of the major problems of design in 
studies of the influence of set on remember- 
ing has been to prevent rehearsal of the ma- 
terial between periods of recall. From the 
standpoint of communications research, we 
would assume that such rehearsal is precise- 
ly what happens in the real life-situations in 
which we are interested. Therefore, it pre- 
sents no design problem. Cooley long ago 
spelled out the process that we would guess 
to be at work. The anticipated audience 
would serve as—in Cooley’s words—an imag- 
inary interlocutor with whom the subject 
would hold internal conversations in antici- 
pation of the eventual communication (4, 
esp. pp. 61-62). In the course of these in- 
ternal conversations the material ought to 
be “reworked” to bring it closer to the form 
in which it was intended to be communi- 
cated. Cooley contended that the human 
personality is formed via such internal con- 
versations with audiences real and imag- 
ined. Our goals are more modest. We should 
like to know what happens to the particular 
batch of new or newly organized informa- 
tion about which we have been talking. Is 
retention of this information indeed affected 
by the person’s image of the audience to 
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which he expects to communicate? The au- 
dience, in a fashion, coerces the individual 
into playing a role. Does this also mean, as 
the work of Janis and King on the influence 
of role-playing on attitudes (9, 13) sug- 
gests, that the subject’s attitudes are 
changed in this process? 

We have so far undertaken only one piece 
of research directed at the question of the 
influence of the audience on what is remem- 
bered of new, incoming information. This 
was an experiment reported by Claire Zim- 
merman and myself (19). The design 
evolved out of a joint Harvard-M.1.T. sem- 
inar consisting of Miss Zimmerman, Ithiel 
Pool, Jerome Bruner, George Coelho, and 
myself. 

The experimenter presented herself in the 
classrooms of a number of colleges and uni- 
versities, as a representative of one of two 
fictitious organizations: the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers, identified as interested in 
improving the teachers’ lot, or the American 
Taxpayers Economy League, identified as 
interested in saving taxpayers’ money. Her 
organization, she said, was seeking speakers 
to address its members on the topic of 
teachers’ pay, and she had arranged with 
the instructor to have them write sample 
speeches during class time one week from 
that day. In the meantime, she said, her or- 
ganization was also interested in how well 
people remembered material on this topic. 
She then read a short passage to them—in 
half the instances favoring, and in the other 
half opposing, teachers’ pay raises. There 
were thus four groups of 18 persons, each 
involving all possible combinations of mate- 
rials and “audiences” both favoring and op- 
posing raises in teachers’ pay. She then 
asked the subjects to write from memory the 
passage she had just read to them, as close 
to verbatim as possible. On returning the 
next week she asked them again, before 
writing the sample speech, to write down 
the passage as literally as they could. This 
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was an experiment in remembering, but un- 
der conditions where the subjects antici- 
pated communicating the material to an au- 
dience of specified characteristics. 

Our prediction was that, at the end of a 
week, subjects would remember more infor- 
mation in those instances in which the pas- 
sage and the intended audience were on the 
same side of the issue (we called this a sit- 
uation of “congruence”) than they would if 
the passages to be remembered and the au- 
dience for whom they were to write a 
speech were in conflict (a situation we la- 
beled “incongruent”). Thus a subject would 
remember more arguments in favor of rais- 
ing teachers’ pay if he were anticipating a 
favorable audience than if the intended au- 
dience were interested in saving the tax- 
payers’ money. There were no differences 
among the groups in their initial recall im- 
mediately after the presentation of the ma- 
terial. However, there were differences in 
the expected direction at the end of the en- 
suing week. Our hypothesis was supported 
comfortably beyond the 0.01 level of statis- 
tical significance. Schramm and Danielson 
have since replicated the basic experiment 
at Stanford University, using as subject mat- 
ter a quite different issue, that of lowering 
the voting age to eighteen. The results once 
more hold up beyond the 0.01 level (17). 

A subsidiary hypothesis was that this “au- 
dience effect” of selective remembering 
would be maximal for persons primarily 
concerned with the audience and minimal 
for persons primarily involved in the subject 
matter. The complete design mentioned 
above was carried out on both graduate stu- 
dents of journalism (supposedly oriented 
by selection and/or training to be sensitive 
to the characteristics of the audience) and 
on students in teachers’ colleges (presuma- 
bly highly involved in the issue of teachers’ 
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pay). The basic hypothesis held up for both | 
groups. But the effect, as predicted, was | 
greater among the graduate students of | 
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THE COMMUNICATOR AND THE AUDIENCE 


journalism. The difference in effect was, 
again, statistically significant beyond the 
0.01 level. The journalism students’ rate of 
forgetting in a situation of “incongruence” 
was double that in a situation of “congru- 
ence.” These results appear to be not only 
statistically but practically significant (see 
Table 1). 

Since the completion of this experiment, 
several other pieces of work starting out on 
entirely different tacks have been done 
which testify to the effectiveness of a set to 
communicate on the organization and reten- 
tion of information. Zajonc, in a study di- 
rected at an understanding of cognitive 
processes (18), has found that persons who 
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tion to use controversial material for com- 
munication. They told some of their subjects 
that they were going to have to use the ma- 


terial presented to them in rebuttal to argu- 
ments with which they were to be con- 


fronted later. Their subjects remembered 
significantly more material counter to their 


own values when they were told they would 
have to use this material in an argument. 
Under control conditions the usual results 
were found. Subjects remembered more ma- 
terial in line with their own beliefs. 

These several findings all seem to say that 
it is possible to affect what a person will re- 
call of new information by telling him he 
will have to communicate on the subject and 


TABLE 1 


MEAN ANGLES CORRESPONDING TO PERCENTAGE LOSSES FOR ALL 
GROUPS BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND RECALL TRIALS* 


Tax AvupIEncs 


Teacner AvDIENCE 


Congruent Incongruent 
Incongruent Do Not Do Not Congruent 
Raise Salary Raise Salary Raise Salary Raise Salary 
STUDENTS OF Arguments Arguments Arguments Arguments 
Journalism. ......... 55.44 26.85 54.79 27 .30 
‘rae 40.05 26.81 41.09 25 .88 


* From Zimmerman and Bauer (19, p. 244). 


anticipate communicating a body of mate- 
rial organize it differently from persons who 
anticipate being communicated to on the 
same subject. Furthermore, by specifying 
that the other persons (i.e., those to whom 
the subjects are supposedly going to com- 
municate or who are going to communicate 
to the subjects) are opposed to the subjects’ 
own position on the issue, he was able to ef- 
fect still further changes in the organiza- 
tion of the material. Thus in Zajonc’s work, 
not only is the communicative set per se 
found relevant, but the qualitative image of 
the intended audience is also of importance 
to the way in which new information is 
handled. 

Jones and Aneshansel (10) became inter- 
ested independently in the question of the 
relative influence on retention of experi- 
mental subjects’ own values and their inten- 


that his image of the audience will affect \ 
what is remembered. This indicates that the 
audience can, in fact, have an enduring ef- 
fect on the communicator that extends be- 
yond its influence on the form and content 
of individual messages. 

Is it “perception” or “remembering” that 
is affected? All these studies suffer from the 
usual difficulty of distinguishing between 
perception, retention, and recall. In the in- 
stance of the Jones and Zajonc studies a 
very early effect was observed which might 
possibly reflect the initial organization of 
incoming material, i.e., perception. In the 
Zimmerman experiment, however, there was 
no observed effect on initial recall of the 
material. But there was a pronounced “au- 
dience effect” at the end of a week. This 
suggests that conscious or unconscious re- 
hearsals of the anticipated speech resulted 
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in accommodation of the newly acquired in- 
formation to the values and expectations of 
the intended audience. It makes sense in 
light of this to look at the intended audience 
as an induced reference group of high sali- 
ence. Presumably one’s habitual reference 
groups regularly evoke similar internal con- 
versations, although this process is some- 
what more difficult to study. 

However, we must again complicate mat- 
ters. Image of the audience, information, 
and communicator’s values appear to be in 
a state of active interrelationship in which 
any one of the elements may affect any one 
or combination of the others. Communica- 
tors committed strongly to the subject mat- 
ter may “distort” their image of the prospec- 
tive audience to bring it more in line with 
either their own values or the content of the 
incoming information and thereby reduce 
the “audience effect.” Thus the teachers’ 
college students were more likely than the 
journalists to report “objectively incongru- 
ent” audiences as “neutral” with respect to 
the material they were given to memorize. 
Furthermore, those subjects who “neutral- 
ized” an incongruent audience remembered 
more of the material. Because of the limited 
number of cases that fell in these categories, 
the differences in Zimmerman’s data are not 
statistically reliable, and, in fact, some of 
the findings are presently ambiguous. They 
do, however, suggest this line of speculation. 

Whereas it was previously proposed that 
reference groups, by acting as internal audi- 
ences, affect what one remembers (and pos- 
sibly one’s attitudes), it seems likely also 
that the individual’s image of a reference 
group is formed and changes in the process 
of these internal conversations. On contro- 
versial issues, this may eventually produce 
a schematization of reference groups in 
which positive reference groups are seen as 
“all white” and negative reference groups 
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are seen as “all black.” This proposition, 
also, seems amenable to systematic study. 
There are indications also that the set to 
communicate may have a dampening effect 
on the impact of the individual’s own values. 
Most of the experiments on the influence of 
personal values on remembering and percep- 
tion accept implicitly the position that pleas- 
urable material will be remembered better 
than disagreeable material. That which is 
consonant with the individual’s personal val- 
ues is taken tacitly by most of the investiga- 
tors to be pleasurable to the individual. Di- 
rect test of the proposition that agreeable ma- 
terial will be better remembered has pro- 
duced conflicting results in quite a number 
of experiments (cf. 15, pp. 571 ff.). The 
possibility that positive results of the influ- 
ence of personal values on remembering and 
perception may be due, at least in part, to 
greater familiarity with consonant material 
may be bypassed for the moment in defer- 
ence to a point more crucial to the present 
argument. Reinforcement of one’s self-image 
or ego-defense is only one of the possible 
motives that may influence one’s set toward 
incoming information. This is already im- 
plied in the notion of “perceptual vigilance” 
with the suggestion that under some circum- 
stances the threshold for so-called “contra- 
valuant” material will be lowered. Jones and 
Aneshansel make the same argument I am 
making now, and say: “The functionalist 
might suggest that we examine the total 
context in which perception (or learning) 
takes place, in an effort to determine those 
conditions which promote lowered thresh- 
olds for threatening material (perceptual 
vigilance) and those which promote higher 
thresholds (perceptual defense)” (10, p. 
27). It will be remembered that in their ex- 
periment positively valued material was bet- 
ter remembered in the control situation, but 
negatively valued material was better re- 
membered by the experimental subjects who 
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were told they were going to have to use the 
material in a later argument. Zimmerman’s 
data also indicated that when subjects were 
given instructions that they would have to 
communicate on the topic of the material 
they were to memorize, this set to commu- 
nicate dampened the effect of the subjects’ 
personal values. Teachers’ college students, 
for example, remembered material opposed 
to raising teachers’ pay as well as they re- 
membered material favoring raising teachers’ 
pay. Pending more direct evidence, it is 
reasonable to assume that a majority of them 
favored high salaries for the profession they 
were about to enter. 

To summarize the discussion of this point, 
I have presented evidence, argument, and 
speculation to the effect that one’s image of 
the audience to which material is to be com- 
municated affects how this material is or- 
ganized and/or retained. The influence of 
the communicative set seems on occasion to 
offset the role of the individual’s personal 
values and beliefs. However, the audience 
does not operate independently either of the 
content of the information in question or of 
the communicator’s values. In some instances 
the communicator apparently accommodates 
his image of the audience so as to reduce the 
perceived incongruence between it and his 
values and information. Other investigations, 
of course, have indicated that under some 
circumstances his values influence what he 
remembers. 

Present evidence is at best not definitive. 
We have in plan further experimentation to 
test on larger samples some of the findings 
which are statistically unreliable; to ascer- 
tain to what extent Zimmerman’s results re- 
flect forgetting in any meaningful sense as 
opposed to a response set induced by the 
fact that the subjects were actually prepared 
to write a speech; to determine how lasting 
is the “audience effect” on what is remem- 
bered and whether or not attitudes are in- 
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fluenced. Our comparison of teacher's col- 
lege students with journalism students was 
a lucky shot in the sociological dark but tells 
us less of the psychological factors which 
may be involved. It will be necessary to look 
into the psychological characteristics which 
differentiate persons of varying degree of 
“audience susceptibility” and audience re- 
sistence. 


II. Communication as Personal 
Commitment 


It is a commonplace that people on occa- 
sion say things other than precisely what 
they feel in their hearts. In psychological 
literature this circumstance has been memo- 
rialized in the distinction between “private” 
and “public” attitudes. Even the most hon- 
est and thoughtful person, confronted by 
different situations, will, quite sincerely, say 
different things on the same topic. What is 
relevant to one person in one situation is not 
what is relevant to another person in another 
situation. A disingenuous politician may well 
argue that he does not preach civil rights 
in the South because his audience is not in- 
terested in the topic. Regardless of the mo- 
tives involved or the amount of disparity 
between private belief and public statement, 
the fact remains that a statement once made 
constitutes some degree of personal commit- 
ment, 

It is easy to see how a public figure may 
be haunted by some utterance of his and be 
forced to extremes of ingenuity to reconcile 
it with other of his statements. We need but 
recall the incident mentioned previously 
when President Roosevelt asked Rosenman 
to explain away an earlier speech of Roose- 
velt on balancing the budget. More pertinent 
for us, however, is the possible effect of 
such commitments on the communicator’s 
own attitudes. 

Probably the most relevant body of re- 
search is that on compliance to group norms. 
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Students of group dynamics have devoted a 
considerable amount of attention to the con- 
ditions under which an individual will shift 
his belief—at least on the overt level—to con- 
form to the majority opinion in his group. It 
was Festinger who, a few years ago, called 
attention to the fact that overt compliance 
to group norms is not synonymous with 
covert compliance, i.e., change in private 
opinion (5). It is therefore interesting to 
note that in a recent book Festinger devotes 
two chapters to the discussion of the con- 
ditions under which forced compliance leads 
to change of private opinion (6, chaps. iv 
and v). He cites experimental work of 
McBride and Burdick and Kelman’s work on 
the effect of response restriction on opinion 
change (12). 

My own work on political loyalty in the 
Soviet Union (discussed in 1), and Bettel- 
heim’s earlier study of Nazi concentration 
camps (2) offer clinical evidence of opinion 
change when individuals are forced by ex- 
ternal circumstances into a given line of be- 
havior. In the light of this work on the effect 
of forced compliance on opinion change, it 
is reasonable to hypothesize that the audi- 
ence, by evoking a commitment from the 
communicator, may have the second-order 
effect of causing him to accommodate his 
own beliefs to that commitment. This proc- 
ess, it would seem, is continuous with the 
one referred to above in which the audience 
affects the way in which the communicator 
organizes and retains information. The dif- 
ference, however, is that one effect occurs 
in anticipation of the communication and 
the other follows after it. While it is easy to 
draw this distinction analytically, it may be 
difficult to draw empirically in practical situ- 
ations, if an individual is involved in several 
successive communications. 

From our contact with elite communica- 
tions in this and other countries it seems to 
us that occurrences like the following some- 
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times take place. A prominent man is invited 
to deliver a ceremonial speech. In some in- 
stances a subordinate may draft the speech, 
and the speaker is rather indifferent to the 
content. He only wants it to be a good 
speech, appropriate to the occasion, that is, 
not blatantly divergent from his own values, 
On occasion the speech makes quite a hit, 
and the speaker is invited to make more 
speeches on the topic. Soon he is committed 
even in his own mind to this position and 
becomes an active advocate of it. 

This sort of occurrence is probably rare 
among the general populace. However, 
among elite communicators of the sort we 
have been studying, this may be a problem 
of genuine practical significance. We have 
been struck with the frequency with which 
a public figure, bent on holding or gaining 
a position of influence, will deliberately seek 
out issues which may interest his constitu- 
ency. When he hits on a successful issue and 
is rewarded, he becomes a vigorous pro- 
ponent of that issue and in many cases con- 
verts himself even more firmly to that belief. 
This is exemplified in the instance of one 
ardent congressional spokesman for protec- 
tionism who told us that he had tried several 
issues on his constituency but found them 
uninterested until he evoked an enthusiastic 
response to a speech in favor of high tariffs. 
He has since made this his business. 

We have no immediate research plans in 
this area. But, because of its seeming signifi- 
cance among elite communicators, it appears 
that we ought to take a closer look at the 
potential coercive force of the audience in 
evoking commitments and producing atti- 
tude change. 


III. Reference Groups as 
Secondary Audiences 

Our third and final point is that messages 
are seldom directed to a single manifest 
audience but that reference groups, acting 
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as secondary audiences, have an influential 
and occasionally a crucial role in the flow of 
communications. The importance of second- 
ary audiences is a matter of common experi- 
ence and has often been commented on 
anecdotally. Anyone who wishes to refresh 
himself on their role in everyday life need 
only leaf through a few casually selected 
doctoral theses. It has been my experience 
in reading them that I could identify certain 
pages written for Professor A, for Professor 
B, and certain others for Professor C, even 
though none of these gentlemen obviously 
was going to read the thesis. 

As I have said, the importance of second- 
ary audiences has been commented on fre- 
quently in anecodotal fashion but seldom 
studied systematically. Systematic work on 
reference groups—to which I am referring in 
this context as potential secondary audiences 
—has been confined largely to their influence 
on the attitudes of the subjects under in- 
vestigation. But, unless we consider the 
interview situation in which the attitudes 
were evoked as an instance of communica- 
tion, there has been little direct research on 
the role of reference groups or secondary 
audiences in the flow of specific messages. 
Daniel Lerner has pointed out (14) that the 
reviews of The American Soldier were in- 
fluenced by the reference groups of the re- 
viewers. More recently, Herbert Gans has 
presented a case study of the role of the 
reference groups of various movie-makers in 
the production of the movie The Red Badge 
of Courage (7). But such examples are few. 

In an attempt to get at the actual role 
played by secondary audiences in the flow 
of communications, Irwin Shulman, a re- 
search assistant at M.I.T. and himself a jour- 
nalist, interviewed newspapermen immedi- 
ately after they had finished writing a story 
for their newspapers. At first he asked, “Who 
reads stories like this?” In response to this 
question he got stock answers derived from 
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the newspaper’s readership surveys. Then he 
shifted to asking, “While you were writing 
this story did you think of any person or 
group?” The answers to this question were 
quite different from those to the former 
question. The persons or groups of whom 
they actually thought while writing the story 
were seldom the “average middle-class man 
who buys this newspaper.” The number of 
interviews was not sufficient for statistical 
analysis. Yet the qualitative evidence sug- 
gested that there was a patterning to these 
secondary audiences with respect to the type 
of communicator and story involved. Let 
me put the case more conservatively: There 
was in these interviews at least enough evi- 
dence that these secondary audiences are 
more than “noise” in the communications 
system to encourage us to continue the in- 
vestigation. 

The fact that many, possibly not all, jour- 
nalists in Shulman’s sample thought of sec- 
ondary audiences while writing did not by 
any means demonstrate that these secondary 
audiences influence the content of what is 
written. An experiment was conducted with 
journalism students who were asked to write 
news stories out of a set of disjointed facts 
(16). The conditions of the experiment and 
the findings are too complicated for brief 
summarization. However, Pool and Shulman 
demonstrated that the reference groups and 
persons evoked were systematically and pre- 
dictably a function of the material presented 
to the subjects of the experiment; and, much 
more interesting, the distortions which oc- 
curred in the handling of the material were 
a systematic function of idiosyncratic images 
which individual subjects imagined. 

Both the results of Zimmerman’s experi- 
ment, suggesting internal conversation in re- 
hearsal of a speech, and Shulman’s and 
Pool’s work indicate the utility of thinking 
of reference groups as internalized audiences 
which are targets of imaginary conversa- 
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tions. While the existence of negative refer- 
ence groups has been mentioned in the liter- 
ature, almost all attention has been paid to 
positive reference groups. Reference groups 
have usually been treated as groups“whose 
acceptance is sought or who are used as 
positive yardsticks for self-assessment. Our 
own orientation and data suggest that nega- 
tive reference groups should be given more 
serious attention and that reference groups 
should be regarded as groups which one 
wants to influence in any fashion, whether 
it be to gain their approval or to persuade 
them to one’s own position. 


IV. Conclusion 


The general import of these remarks is 
that there is something to be said for ex- 
panding our model of the communications 
process. I have proposed the utility of three 
propositions and presented evidence for both 
their plausibility and their practical import. 
These three propositions are, in summary, 
(1) images of audiences, both real and im- 
aginary, external and internal, affect the way 
in which we organize and retain information 
and what we beileve; (2) the audience often 
commits the speaker to a public position to 
which he may subsequently accommodate 
his private belief; and (3) finally, one sel- 
dom has in mind a single audience, and 
secondary, reference-group audiences may 
often exert the determining influence in the 
organization and retention of information, as 
well as in the flow of communication. In the 
simplest words, the communicator may actu- 
ally be addressing himself to someone other 
than the manifest audience. 

It will be remembered that our interest in 
this expanded model of communications was 
generated by concern with the practical 
problem of the impact of foreign travel on 
American businessmen. It is our belief that 
this view of the communications process will 
continue to have practical implications in 
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the field of international relations. In the re- 
cent conduct of our own foreign policy, ob- 
servers have commented, the utterances of 
American officials, while ostensibly directed 
abroad, were actually directed at domestic 
American secondary audiences. Also, in in- 
ternational relations audience images play 
a crucial role. Negotiators between nations, 
in all probability, carry in their heads highly 
stereotypes images of their opposite num- 
bers. Their absorption and retention of in- 
formation will be much affected by the 
intervention of these images. Coelho has, 
partially out of the stimulus of these ideas, 
done a doctoral dissertation on the role of 
audience images as reference groups in the 
accommodation of Indian students to the 
United States (3). 

While we may talk about such practical 
implications abstractly, it will take a con- 
siderable amount of empirical work to estab- 
lish what part audience images actually play 
in international affairs. 
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I. The Political Aspects 
of Persuasion 


Techniques of mass communication and 
theories of popular sovereignty have had a 
singularly close relationship throughout the 
modern era. The assertion that the consent 
of the governed is the ultimate sanction for 
all political authority has, as it has gained 
in acceptance, been supplemented by a par- 
allel development in the methods by which 
the opinions of particular groups are brought 
to the attention of, or even forced on, the 
community as a whole. This parallel devel- 
opment has, in its turn, aroused fears in 
some quarters as to the effectiveness of rep- 
resentative institutions. On the one hand, it 
has been argued that the necessity for gov- 
ernment to justify and gain an immediate 
and articulate popular acceptance for its 
policies and decisions has made rational 
statesmanship nearly impossible (8). On the 
other hand, it has been declared that the 
power of the owners and manipulators of 
the mass media to mold and control public 
opinion has gone far toward transforming 
popular government into an empty show 
(9). The study of mass communication and 
persuasion should therefore be of extreme 
interest to students of political behavior. 

Both Lippmann (8) and Mills (9), pro- 
ponents of the extreme views cited above, 
have tended to treat communication and 
persuasion as social, rather than political, 
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phenomena. Despite their disagreement as 


to the effect of mass persuasion on govern- 
ment and the political process, they seem 
to share the assumption that effective gov- 
ernment requires that there be no essential 
differences in the way of information and 
objectives between politicians and _ their 
public. That such differences do exist can, 
they hold, be taken as a symptom of a cer- 
tain rottenness in society. In an ideal com- 
monwealth the need for both communication 
and persuasion would disappear. Represent- 
atives would be representative, and their 
public, immersed in natural law, would nat- 
urally understand. 

For all its attractiveness, such a relation- 
ship has seldom, if ever, existed. The ques- 
tion it raises is not whether it is merely ideal, 
but whether it is really political. Does not 
political activity, by its very nature, bring 
about essential differences in outlook and 
understanding between the possessors of po- 
litical office and those they govern? Such 
differences, if they do exist, cannot but result 
in making the problem of communication 
central to the functioning of political sys- 
tems. This would mean that the process of 
persuasion is a conventional means of po- 
litical interaction. Communication is the 
means to this end. So politics might well be 
defined as that aspect of society in which 
the objective of persuasion dominates all at- 
tempts at communication. 
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POLITICAL POLICY AND PERSUASION 


ROLE OF COMMUM'CATION IN THE 
POLITICAL PROCE%s 


Not all communication aims at persuasion. 
For instance, we are continually confronted 
with communication which has the prime 
purpose of instruction. Hovland et al. (5) 
have set out to isolate persuasion as a com- 
munication process, sui generis, by compar- 
ing it with communication aiming at instruc- 
tion. The difference was found to be one of 
reception. In an instruction situation the 
subject matter is received as being objective 
and rational. In a persuasion situation the 
subject matter is received as subjective and 
perhaps even as emotional. This leads to dif- 
ferent results. The audience in the instruc- 
tion situation regards the communicator as 
their superior and are therefore prepared to 
be guided in future conduct by what he 
says. In the persuasion situation the audi- 
ence tends to regard the communicator as 
an equal and to balance his statements 
against their own experiences and insights. 

This finding might suggest that it would 
be in the interest of political leaders to have 
their communications received as instruction 
rather than as persuasion. The political arena 
is, however, not the same as the pedagogical. 
The teacher in his classroom is, or at least 
should be, regarded as naturally superior, if 
only in knowledge. Such superiority is the 
very basis upon which a meeting in the 
classroom takes place. In politics, on the 
other hand, the acknowledged superiority of 
the communicator is not the basis upon 
which communication takes place but rather 
the goal of communication. In all but the 
most extreme of despotisms, political deci- 
sions are taken in the context of a debate 
among nominal equals, though their number 
may vary considerably. Since the accept- 
ance of a communication as instruction 
might be construed as an acknowledgment 
of the superiority of the communicator, there 
appears to be an ingrained tendency in such 
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debates for partisans of one point of view 
to regard the opinions of their opponents as 
based on subjective or emotional criteria. In 
spite of, or perhaps because of, its evident 
intellectual and even moral appeal, instruc- 
tive communication plays a minor role in 
political debate. 

Moreover, it is doubtful whether an in- 
struction standard of public communication 
is, for all its intellectual and moral superi- 
ority, broadly applicable to the problems of 
politics. Its attributes of objectivity and ra- 
tionality are more readily reconciled with 
the activities of bureaucracy, where differ- 
entiation of functions and hierarchic struc- 
ture make the relationship of superior and 
subordinate an obvious and binding one (4). 
The public served is, by its very non-bu- 
reaucratic nature, lacking in the high-qual- 
ity information the bureaucrat has at his 
disposal. The reception of his communica- 
tions is, in addition, assumed to be a matter 
of indifference to him, since his tenure of 
office is secure and his qualifications for of- 
fice are objectively defined and attested.! So 
long as his objectivity is uncontested, he can 
issue instructional communications and ex- 
pect them to be accepted. 

The political official stands in a radically 
different position, one which requires him to 
issue mainly persuasive communications. 
Since political debate is among equals, the 
appeal rests on the judgment of the audi- 
ence rather than on the status of the speaker. 
It is, moreover, of vital importance to the 
political speaker that his audience be won 
over to his point of view. In both appoint- 
ment to and exercise of office, politics in- 
volves a continual effort at the persuasion 
of superiors and equals. Failure in such per- 


suasiveness renders a political position a hol- 





1 The most common and effective bureaucratic 
promotion criterion is that of seniority. In poli- 
tics this criterion is frequently employed to ren- 
der a competition “non-political.” 
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low honor and eventually does away with it. 
Tenure of political office differs from tenure 
of bureaucratic position in that it is not life- 
time, dependent upon good conduct, but 
rather subject to regular contests in the 
course of which each candidate must dem- 
onstrate not that he is adequate for the post 
but that he is superior in argument to his 
rivals. There is, then, a fundamental differ- 
ence between the relationship of the bureau- 
crat to his office and that of the politician. 
Bureaucratic communication concentrates on 
the means for rendering public office ration- 
al and impersonal; political communication 
concentrates on the processes for acquiring 
and retaining public office. 

This is not to assert that political behavior, 
as opposed to bureaucratic behavior, is 
selfish and irrational. The rules of the game 
under which each kind of office is exercised 
are different. Bureaucratic office is consid- 
ered an end in itself. The job, in its formal 
and explicit aspects, is assumed to dominate 
issues and men. Political office, on the other 
hand, is generally regarded as a means. 
Men seek it to further a cause, a party, or 
themselves (10, 12, 13). Ideally speaking, 
changes in personnel should in no way affect 
the operations of a bureaucracy. Practically 
speaking, it is precisely through changes in 
personnel, i.e., elections, that the operations 
of a political system are determined and 
controlled. 

The impersonality of bureaucracy, there- 
fore, encourages a style of communication 
which seeks to convey the impression that it 
is the job speaking and not the man. Official 
forms and official jargon testify to the pre- 
dominance of position over personality; liter- 
al description is favored over personal in- 
sight. Political communication, on the other 
hand, strives to make the strongest personal 
impression possible.? In order to serve its 
purpose, the speech must be identified as 
one with the speaker: his policies, his ac- 
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tions, his promises. As the importance of the 
office increases and, with it, the number of 
people it claims to serve and represent, the 
personality of the public official becomes 
correspondingly of a piece and indistinguish- 
able from his manner of self-expression. 

Persuasion is then the heart of the rela- 
tionship between the political personality 
and his public. Once the essential political 
public has been defined—and its number can 
vary from the very few to the very many— 
the speeches and writings of the politician 
not only serve as his means of contact with 
it but are an essential feature of the com- 
pound process of manipulation, assurance, 
and control through which he maintains 
himself in office. 


TYPES OF COMMUNICATION USED 
BY POLITICAL FIGURES 


We do not mean to assert that a success- 
ful political figure is of necessity a master of 
the art of rhetoric. His manner of expression 
can be just as much forced upon him as be 
a matter of free choice. The requisite powers 
of persuasion are determined by the nature 
and size of the public to be persuaded and 
by the tradition and machinery of the office. 
Political action, if it is to be effective, must 
normally conform to the conventions of the 
political scene and correspond to the expec- 
tations of the political audience. There are 
some political situations in which brilliance 
of any kind is likely to be distrusted. 

An official position, by its very nature, 
gives an authoritative ring to the utterances 
of its occupant, for the possession of office 
furnishes the political actor with a variety 
of expressions, the simple posting of which 





2This does not prevent a politician from 
adopting the communication mannerisms of the 
bureaucracy as his own personal style. If bureau- 
cratic traits are popularly considered to qualify 
their possessors for public office, politicians will 
be encouraged to speak like bureaucrats. 
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is normally tantamount to consent. Underly- 
ing all stable government is a set of formu- 
laic expressions subject to automatic obedi- 
ence, as well as the machinery. for dissemi- 
nating them throughout the totality of the 
governed. So long as the officeholder adheres 
to these formulas, his decisions can be ex- 
pected to find general obedience and con- 
sent. The manifestations of formulaic com- 
munication range from the mode in which 
laws are published in representative de- 
mocracies to that in which the general will 
is announced in totalitarian ones (7). 

The political basis for formulaic commu- 
nications is a clear distinction between gov- 
ernors and governed. On the one hand, 
there are those who draw up the laws and, 
on the other, those who obey. The expecta- 
tions are all on the part of the former. The 
governed have only to carry out the decrees 
submitted to them. 

One of the crucial factors distinguishing 
different kinds of government is the extent 
to which the decisions of the officeholders 
are implemented by such formulas. On one 
end of the scale are the pure democracies, 
in which there is no such thing as automatic 
obedience and where all decisions are sub- 
ject to popular ratification; on the other end, 
pure despotisms where every manifestation 
of the ruler’s will has the force of law. 

Formulaic communication, however indis- 
pensable it may be, represents a decidedly 
limited kind of political control. It is, in es- 
sence, a narrow, one-way channel of politi- 
cal action in which a fixed and rigid form 
of communication can be depended upon to 
bring about a fixed and rigid form of re- 
sponse. A government which relies exclu- 
sively upon it has no room for compromise. 
Coercion or revolt are the only possible 
alternatives. 

In a going political community, total re- 
course to such formulas represents an essen- 
tially uneconomical method of government. 
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It requires the equivalent of a policeman at 
every comer every hour of the day—a con- 
dition closer to that of military occupation 
than civil government. The latter must take 
for granted a minimum of public accept- 
ance. That is to say, all civil government 
must act as if it had a general mandate for 
performing certain functions and assume 
that its instructions on this point have only 
to be made public in order to be carried out. 
The language of such public proclamation 
must in some degree conform to the general 
image of desirable government. Even such 
extreme examples of authority based on 
open display of power as the Roman Empire 
and the Soviet Union can be cited as evi- 
dence of this (1, 2). 

Moreover, the very impersonality of such 
formulas severely limits their usefulness as 
a political instrument. Decisions insofar as 
they are made by a deliberative assembly, 
be it town meeting or Politburo, have as 
their basis the nominal equality of the de- 
liberators. To the extent that such assemblies 
perform a real function, the authority of 
individual members is based on the force of 
their arguments and on their identification 
with a specific point of view. This introduces 
another dimension into the communication 
process. Besides being persuaded and influ- 
enced by political communications, the audi- 
ence will also use these communications as 
a basis for appraising the communicator. 
Thus communication becomes a potent in- 
strument for determining status and prestige 
within a given social body. 

A study by Hovland, Campbell, and 
Brock (6) suggests some principles which 
may operate in political communication. 
This study showed that the realization that 
social rewards are dependent upon the ap- 
proval or disapproval, by friends, of an in- 
dividual’s expressed opinions will result in 
a deep personal commitment to whatever 
opinions are finally expressed. Under these 
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circumstances, there will be an extreme re- 
luctance to abandon a publicly expressed 
position, “since to do so means to relinquish 
the basis upon which the individual has 
developed anticipations of desirable social 
interaction and attention. . . . An individ- 
ual’s close daily associates expect him to 
behave in a consistent and reliable man- 
ner.” 

In this experiment, the opinions tested 
had no direct relationship with the factors 
which caused the groups under examination 
to come into being. Both groups and opin- 
ions were arbitrarily chosen. The point of 
emphasis may shift, however, if we assume, 
as in the case of politics, that a meeting is 
convened to deal with a definite set of issues; 
that an expression of common agreement is 
expected as a result; and that the political 
public, those whose support determines the 
possession of office, is judging each political 
actor by the role he plays in this delibera- 
tive process. Political groups, as such, seek 
to fabricate a common, reconciling opinion 
out of many conflicting ones. The rules of 
the game demand that, no matter how great 
the initial difference, each member accept 
the final version. 

This initial difference is, however, liable 
to be the basis upon which the member has 
gained admission into the policy- or deci- 
sion-making body. The outlook of his “con- 
stituency” may be in sharp conflict with the 
general objectives of the deliberative body. 
His problem, then, is to express his individ- 
ual point of view in a form which will not 
be in blatant disharmony with what he pre- 
dicts will be the final version. As a member, 
he must not stand out in glaring opposition 
to the rest of the assembly. As a representa- 
tive, he must give expression to the specific 
interest of his constituents. The sentiments 
of the public must be expressed, and the 
business of the assembly must be performed. 
Final agreement, therefore, requires a for- 
mulation which reconciles itself with the ini- 
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tial opinion of all but the “die-hards” of the 
group. 

The success of deliberative bodies may, 
according to this point of view, be deter- 
mined by the ability of individual members 
to express their opinions in a form which 
not only satisfies their particular public but 
also leaves open an avenue of compromise 
and by the capacity of the body as a whole 
to hit upon a final agreement encompassing 
the entire range of opinions expressed in 
debate. Individual members must appear to 
be contributing to and not being over- 
whelmed by the final result. The impression 
must not be created among constituents that 
their interests have been defeated or be- 
trayed. “Persuasion” within such bodies is, 
then, a two-way process. Members persuade 
the general body that their specific position 
is not an inflexible one, while the delibera- 
tive body makes it plain that it has honored 
and adapted itself to the particular points 
of view of all but its undesirable members. 
In the cases where it refuses to do so, the 
penalized members have, in effect, been 
forced “to abandon a publicly expressed po- 
sition” and, with it, their “anticipation of 
desirable social interaction and attention.” 


II. The Role of Policy 


A distinction, then, can be made between 
political communications presented in a 
form designed to bring about the active 
compliance, willingly or unwillingly, of 
those to whom it is directed (formulaic 
communication), and political communica- 
tion designed to affect the attitudes of par- 
ties whose free choice determines the form 
that the political system takes. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion, the first type of 
communication will be referred to as a de- 
cision, the second as a policy (3) .8 

3 On this point the author wishes to express 


his indebtedness to the work of Professor David 
Easton. 
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Of these two terms, decision is by far the 
less ambiguous. The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary gives but one politically oriented 
definition for it: the action deciding a con- 
test or question. 

For policy, on the other hand, the same 
source gives four pertinent definitions. It 
will be worth our while to consider them: 
(1) an organized and established system or 
form of government and administration; (2) 
the conduct of public affairs; (3) political 
sagacity; prudence, skill, or consideration of 
expediency in the conduct of public af- 
fairs; and (4) a course of action, adopted 
and pursued by a government, party, ruler, 
or statesman. 

As is evident, these definitions cover both 
the form and the conduct of political behav- 
ior. The term “policy” as actually used has 
indiscriminately come to mean what a given 
government claims to do, as well as what it 
actually does. Thus, for example, an an- 
nounced “policy” of total mobilization can 
be implemented by a “policy” of broad ex- 
emptions in strategic factors of the econ- 
omy. And for each of these “policies,” the 
announced and the executed, cogent rea- 
sons, likewise termed “policies,” will be pro- 
nounced or deduced. 

The source of this complexity lies in the 
confusion of instruction with persuasion. 
Among the public there is a widespread 
tendency to treat policy as an objective de- 
scription rather than as a political instru- 
ment. Among scholars there is an equally 
pronounced tendency to employ the con- 
cept of policy as a heuristic device for un- 
derstanding the political scene, invaluable 
for establishing consistent patterns in what 
otherwise might be a confusing picture. 
There is also some evidence that confusion 
along these lines in the scholarly world has 
among its sources an amiable weakness 
which takes the art of governing to be one 
and the same as the search for truth. Plato 
declared that his ideal commonwealth 
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would come into being only when kings 
were philosophers and philosophers kings, 
when the mastery of dialectic was the mark 
of the elite. This belief has taken the mod- 
ern form that good government can come 
about only when parliamentarians are polit- 
ical scientists and political scientists parlia- 
mentarians, when policy is instruction and 
instruction policy. 

The fact of the matter is that we usually 
do not know exactly why a given political 
decision is taken. What we often do know— 
and it is not necessarily the same thing—are 
the arguments advanced at the time and 
afterward by the political actors involved to 
justify their public behavior. The determin- 
ing factors of given decisions may frequent- 
ly reside in the consciences, ambitions, and 
fears of the decision-makers, things in their 
nature most private. The arguments, gener- 
ally policies, announced in justification of 
these decisions are, on the other hand, much 
more readily related to discernible factors— 
the opposition to be overcome and the pub- 
lic to be persuaded. Moreover, adequate 
standards are available for measuring the 
efficacy of such arguments. The response to 
them usually takes the form of the continu- 
ance or discontinuance of the political ca- 
reers of the policy-makers involved. Hy- 
potheses as to the effectiveness of various 
forms of political statements can be tested 
on actual conditions of policy utterance and 
response. 

This is not to impugn the honesty of poli- 
ticians. There is no reason against their say- 
ing exactly what they think. That honesty 
is the best policy is a plausible political hy- 
pothesis. The point in question is that of 
fruitful application of the techniques of po- 
litical analysis; for, while we have no way 
of knowing with any reasonable degree of 
certainty what the thoughts of decision- 
makers are or why they have taken their 
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particular form,‘ we do know almost exact- 
ly what they have said and have considera- 
ble material for judging how successfully 
they said it. 

Policy statements, in sum, represent the 
reaction of political actors to their environ- 
ment, politics being the sum total of activi- 
ties involved in the acquisition and reten- 
tion of public office and the political envi- 
ronment being the sum total of conditions 
affecting such activities. As a graphic illus- 
tration, Figure 1, a modification of one em- 
ployed by Easton (3), is offered. This dia- 
gram differs from that of Easton in that 
where he uses the terms decisions and poli- 
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necessarily be a matter of sophistry. The in- 
terests, background, and political function 
of these four groups differ in fundamental 
fashion, the difference in each case estab- 
lishing the contents and limits of intelligent 
discussion. What is irrelevant and meaning- 
less can hardly be profitably debated, much 
less made persuasive. 

There is, moreover, more than one kind 
of political decision, and the form and ob- 
jective of political statements must take this 
into account. Of the bodies to be persuaded, 
only a select few will be debating the 
course of action to be followed. The over- 
whelming bulk of political discussion will 
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cies, the term decision alone is used, and 
what he calls feedback is here called pol- 
icy. 

It should be understood that in a given 
political environment a single decision may 
acquire several different policy statements, 
each aimed at a different agency whose 
consent and support must be gained. Thus a 
set of decisions concerning defense policy 
will be justified in one form for the benefit 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in another for 
the National Security Council, in a third for 
the congressional committees, and in a 
fourth for the general public. Nor will this 

4 The reading of political memoirs is an en- 
lightening exercise in the possibilities of this kind 
of reconstruction. 
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generally be over the question of whether 
or not approval is to be expressed for an al- 
ready determined or committed course of 
action. In the light of the findings of Parkin- 
son (11), it can be stated that, as the rele- 
vant political public increases in size, deci- 
sion-making will accordingly give way to 
policy discussion and that the size of the 
political body in which decision-making can 
take place is rather small, namely, three to 
twenty-one. 

This does not mean that the political con- 
tribution of large assemblies is an empty one 
and apt to be disregarded by decision-mak- 
ers. The nature and degree of approval ex- 
pressed by them for past and present deci- 
sions directly determines the shape and di- 
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rection of future political acts. Consistency 
of purpose is ultimately based on continuity 
of office. Only if the same group of political 
actors remains in power, can a coherent line 
of political decisions be maintained. If the 
incumbent political actors believe in the ne- 
cessity and justness of their acts—an as- 
sumption fundamental for the very possibil- 
ity of effective government—and if they also 
believe that a different line of action would 
imperil the well-being of the general politi- 
cal community, approval by the broad pub- 
lic provides the indispensable background 
of statesmanship. Acquisition or retention of 
office is the major objective of political be- 
havior and public rejection the greatest pos- 
sible disaster, not so much for individuals, 
whose talents will presumably provide for 
them when out of office, as for the state. 

From this point of view, the policy state- 
ment is more important than the decision. 
A decision or set of decisions presented in a 
way which arouses opposition of an inten- 
sity and persistence sufficient to change the 
government represents a poor statement of 
policy. Decisions presented in a way which 
maintains or increases the political support 
of the decision-makers amounts to good pol- 
icy. 

This is not to say that the formulation of 
policy must be strictly guided by considera- 
tions of the moment. The continuity which 
the political actor is striving to maintain is 
not necessarily personal or short range. 
Long-range considerations as to the ultimate 
success of personal ambitions and the fu- 
ture appeal of a particular party or machine 
may dictate decisions which cannot be im- 
mediately translated into popular terms or 
policies which, for the time being, may re- 
sult in popular disapproval for their spokes- 
man. 

Nor is the audience of the politician nec- 
essarily so benighted as to depend solely 
upon the information he is willing to give it 
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and to seek no more than the assurance that 
all is presently well. The intellectual habits 
of the audience determine, in the long run, 
the persuasiveness of the policy communi- 
cation. Estimates of that factor by politi- 
cians influence considerably the form and 
content of their statements. 

A study by Arthur R. Cohen (6) is ex- 
tremely informative on this point. Audiences 
were divided into those with a high need for 
cognitive clarity (“highs”) and those with 
a low need (“lows”). Communications were 
given under two circumstances: after the 
arousal of such needs and before need- 
arousal. The conclusions were that, while 
both highs and lows accepted information 
after need-arousal, the highs subjected it to 
review over time, thereby greatly impairing 
its persuasiveness. Lows, on the other hand, 
were not motivated to review it, and their 
initial reactions remained, by and large, un- 
changed by time. When the information 
was presented before need-arousal, “high” 
audiences were able to accept it and to 
structure their opinions accordingly, while 
“low” audiences, presumably out of fear as 
to their ability to form new need-satisfying 
opinions, were prone to reject it. 

Another study, that of William J. Mc- 
Guire (6) indicated that the memory of un- 
desirable information from a given source 
would motivate audiences to turn a deaf ear 
to all subsequent statements from this 
source, while the memory of desirable infor- 
mation would have the reverse effect. Is the 
hypothesis tenable that considerations of 
“desirability” have a greater weight among 
audiences with a low need for cognitive 
clarity than among those with a high one? 
The establishment of the relationship be- 
tween these two factors could shed much 
light on many aspects of political behavior. 

On the other hand, is it possible that con- 
sciousness on the part of “high” groups of 
their tendency to review statements over 
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time and to make retroactive adjustments 
will result in their having their own particu- 
lar criteria as to the persuasiveness of a 
given policy statement? Following their an- 
ticipated reactions, audiences with a high 
need for cognitive clarity might be subject 
to what Wisdom (14) treats as the anxiety 
form of philosophic doubt. That is to say, 
they might demand a policy statement cov- 
ering the official response to all foreseeable 
circumstances within the area under discus- 
sion. Policies with “loopholes” would, in 
their case, be considered undesirable. 

At any rate, it can assumed that few au- 
diences are so “low” in need for cognitive 
clarity as to be incapable of learning 
through experience. This alone must be a 
cautionary rein on policy utterances. A 
statement momentarily persuasive but dras- 
tically given the lie by subsequent events 
may be the equivalent of political suicide, 
in that it forever impairs the persuasiveness 
of subsequent policy statements of the ac- 
tors involved. On the other hand, a momen- 
tarily unpopular policy statement can, if 
borne out by the course of events, do much 
to establish a politician’s reputation for hon- 
esty and foresight and thus provide a fund 
of persuasiveness to be drawn upon in fu- 
ture debates. The desire for maximum per- 
suasiveness will thus be balanced between 
considerations of present and future gain. 
A concern for continuity, buttressed by re- 
spect for the public intelligence and an 
awareness of the factors of memory and 
writing, can go a long way toward keeping 
politicians “honest,” or at least prudent. 


III. The Nature of Decision 


There are, of course, areas in which deci- 
sions and policy statements are indistin- 
guishable, areas where the determined will 
of the political actors is, by and large, in- 
capable of translating itself into a concrete 
or measurable form. Such is the case when 
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the political audience is made up of other 
decision-makers, nominal equals, and ex- 
cludes the political public, those whose as- 
sent is directly essential for the acquisition 
or retention of public office. Persuasion, in 
this case, fulfils a more social role, that of 
displaying the relative ability of the political 
actors, a display which may be virtually un- 
connected with the importance of the po- 
litical environment they represent. Such 
display may, of course, be essential to the 
retention of a given political office or pro- 
motion to a yet more exalted one The con- 
test here is not for the approval or consent 
of the political public but for that of one’s 
fellow politicians. The latter do not directly 
determine who is to hold a given political 
office, but they do determine how effectively 
officeholders are able to use their positions 
in the interest of political persuasiveness. 
Inner-council politics and international 
assemblies are examples of such areas of 
policy and persuasion. In both cases, politi- 
cal actors are communicating as equals. 
Spokesmen for minor political powers may, 
through sheer persuasive ability, gain a 
moral ascendancy over men representing far 
more massive power blocs. This is because 
the understanding exists that the proceed- 
ings of such assemblies will have no direct 
effect on the political environments of their 
members. Changes of opinion within them 
will therefore have no immediate impact on 
the tenure of office of any of the ‘political 
actors involved. That is to say, disagree- 
ment within cabinet or committee will not 
cost the outvoted member his parliamentary 
seat; with proper policy presentation, dem- 
onstrating that he is more interested in serv- 
ing his constituents than in pleasing his fel- 
low politicians, he may even turn it into a 
political asset. Likewise, condemnation by 
an international body will not necessarily 
result in the overthrow of the condemned 
national government, it may even strengthen 
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its domestic appeal. The objectives of com- 
munication and persuasion among_politi- 
cians are clearly not the same as those 
operating in the context of politician and 
public. 

What we are dealing with here are policy 
statements relatively free of the balance and 
restraint imposed by political decisions, op- 
erating, that is to say, in a non-evolution- 
ary political environment. The process of 
selection is here of secondary importance. 
The actions of the involved political actors 
and the reactions of the defined political au- 
dience cannot directly affect the ultimate 
consideration of the political process—con- 
tinuity of office.5 The political process here 
is closed and consists of nothing but feed- 
back. Evaluations of the situation:are regu- 
larly transmitted to the affected members, 
but the efforts of rational readjustment are 
negligible or lag far behind. 

The phrase commonly used to describe 
such a situation is “the balance of power,” 
that is to say, a political assembly the mem- 
bers of which are disinclined or incapable 
of making any such moves as will qualita- 
tively affect its composition. Interaction, 
ie., political life, in such a system takes 
place solely in the form of political commu- 
nication. Decisions are meaningless, since the 
very existence of such an assembly is based 
on the understanding that members will re- 
frain from any concrete action to put such 
decisions into effect. 

All of which brings us around to the ques- 
tion of the meaning of political decision. 
The definition here proposed is that a politi- 
cal decision signifies a determination on the 
part of political actors to bring about a qual- 
itative change in the composition of the po- 
litical environment. Policy, therefore, is the 
effort of such actors to reconcile or rally the 

5 Assuming, that is, that they do not result in 
the disruption of the political environment, that 
is, in war. 
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political public to such changes and related 
future measures. The failure of policy makes 
itself known in the repudiation of the agents 
of such change and the issuance of a man- 
date to their successors for a return to the 
original condition or to its closest possible 
equivalent. 

The formal effect of decision on policy is 
to render it unstable. Political statements 
must be constantly modified to meet the 
new conditions of the political environment. 
Or, to put it in reverse, policy statements 
can remain meaningful and unchanged only 
where they are designed to keep a decision 
from being made. The process of policy 
change in order to permit decision-making 
is commonly known as “compromise.” 

International bodies are therefore incapa- 
ble of decision-making so long as they are 
unwilling to constitute themselves as a po- 
litical environment in which change is pos- 
sible. The essence of popular sovereignty 
lies in the willingness of the general com- 
munity to set up a body with the power of 
making changes universally binding on the 
whole, plus the willingness of such a body to 
submit its acts for general approval. To do 
this, it is necessary to assume that the pop- 
ulation included within the nation-state con- 
stitutes a unified political environment. That 
is to say, on the broad majority of public 
issue, arguments which prove persuasive to 
some areas of the population will not be ab- 
solutely untranslatable and therefore un- 
palatable for others. 

In accordance with these considerations, 
a viable political environment can be de- 
scribed as one in which all sides of an argu- 
ment are given a respectful hearing. The 
experiments of the Hovland group, particu- 
larly those of Professor Janis and his asso- 
ciates (6) on the fact that “a communica- 
tion which includes opposing arguments 
may, under certain conditions, be more suc- 
cessful in persuading the audience than one 
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which presents only the positive arguments 
supporting the communicator’s position,” 
have an obvious bearing on this problem. 
Though, in their present state, such studies 
seem to me, who am not a psychologist, to 
be too narrowly psychological to permit 
their translation into propositions of political 
behavior, it is even more obvious that they 
have an immense, potential applicability to 
the problems of sectional conflict and inter- 
national organization. 

For the political crux of the matter lies, 
of course, in the circumstances which lead 
the communicator to believe that the crea- 
tion of a “deliberative” framework of pres- 
entation will increase his own persuasive 
powers—that is, in his willingness to stake 
his political future on his public’s reaction 
to the manner in which he deals with and 
adjusts himself to an opposing point of 
view. This step once taken, his own point 
of view must be so drawn up as to take in 
common problems and provide a more per- 
suasive solution for them. Dependent upon 
the degree of public intelligence and en- 
lightenment, the conditions of political de- 
bate are thus created. 

The effectiveness of this debate as a 
means for resolving conflict rests ultimately 
on its capacity to transform a conflict of 
sectional interests into a comparison, on 
the grounds of general persuasiveness, of 
the verbal forms in which each sets forth its 
case. Therefore, the capacity to speak in 
terms of general problems, i.e., to bring into 
harmony disparate points of view, is a key 
factor in determining the status of individ- 
ual political actors. Such disparate docu- 
ments as Thucydides and the debates of the 
Constitutional Convention vividly relate the 
failure and the success of such efforts. 

It is in the ability of the assembled politi- 
cal actors to translate particular problems 
and points of view into a common vocabu- 
lary that the richness of a political environ- 
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ment consists, and, in their inability to do 
so, its impotence. The mark of such success- 
ful translation is to be found in the possi- 
bility of representatives of one constituency 
presenting its point of view, in meaningful 
and persuasive fashion, to members of an- 
other. The community of language charac- 
teristic of political federations is primarily 
that of the language of politics. 


IV. Summary 


The communication of information can 
be distinguished as being of two kinds: in- 
struction and persuasion. In the first, the 
information is regarded as objective, and 
the audience accepts itself as being subordi- 
nate to the communicator. In the second, 
the information is regarded as subjective, 
and the audience considers itself to be equal 
to the communicator. 

Politics can be defined as the complex of 
activities determining the acquisition or re- 
tention of public office. The political envi- 
ronment can be defined as the sum total of 
the conditions affecting such activities, and 
the political system defined as the formal 
structure of public office. 

For any given politician, the political en- 
vironment will consist of those individuals 
or groups whose support or consent deter- 
mines the possession of the office he aspires 
to or occupies. Policy statements can most 
fruitfully be analyzed as a reaction to such 
an environment, as an effort on the part of 
the politician to gain support for decisions 
he has made or is planning to make. The 
politician must treat such an environment as 
being made up of his equals. In such a con- 
text, policy can therefore be analyzed as a 
mode of persuasion. 

Decisions represent the changes in the 
political environment for which acceptance 
is being sought. The seeking of such accept- 
ance is necessary because only a part of this 
environment is initially in favor of such 
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changes. Policy statements, to be generally 
persuasive, must indicate that the point of 
view of the opposition is being taken into 
consideration and that the measures decided 
upon are in their interest. Their political 
utility is directly related to their effective- 
ness as the instrument and expression of 
compromise. 
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Threat-perception and the armament-tension dilemma 


J. DAVID SINGER 
Harvard University 


In his famous treatise on military affairs, 
Vegetius advised his emperor: “If you want 
peace, prepare for war.” Theodosius fol- 
lowed this advice, yet within a few years 
was embroiled in a series of bloody con- 
flicts. This crude doctrine of deterrence 
failed to preserve the peace in the fourth 
century, did little better during the fifteen 
succeeding ones, and has thrice in this cen- 
tury failed to prevent mass bloodshed. Nei- 
ther the evidence of history nor the applica- 
tion of logic would suggest that the para 
bellum doctrine holds out any peaceful 
prospects for the present; yet, as Madariaga 
sadly concluded, “its vitality is incredible” 
(25, p. 13). Clinging to the dogma as if in 
a trance, the Soviet and Western blocs are 
today engaged in a hypertrophic race for 
superiority in weapons technique and pro- 
duction. Like the Hobbesian “Kings and 
Persons of Soveraigne Authority,” they find 
themselves “in the state and posture of 
gladiators; having their weapons pointing 
and their eyes fixed on one another; that is, 
their Forts, Garrisons, and Guns upon the 
Frontiers of their Kingdomes, and continuall 
Spyes upon their neighbors; which is a pos- 
ture of War” (14, p. 65). 


I. The Perils of “Para Bellum” 


The historical and logical inconsistencies 
implicit in this paradoxical doctrine of na- 
tional security might be made more explicit 
by a brief examination of its application to 
the present bipolar “balance of terror.” No 
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political canon can survive the centuries 
without some kernel of truth, and that of 
para bellum is no exception. Thus, given the 
persistence of certain ideal and specified 
conditions, there might well be some modi- 
cum of security in the pursuit of weapons 
parity or superiority. At the very least, to- 
day’s military stalemate does make highly 
unlikely any calculated initiation of large- 
scale hostilities by either the Soviet Union 
or the United States. The capacity of each 
to mount a massive and punishing counter- 
blow, does, in fact, provide a not insignif- 
icant deterrent. But any number of techno- 
logical, diplomatic, or psychological devel- 
opments could, with violent rapidity, reduce 
this precarious balance to a shambles. Sev- 
eral such possibilities will be alluded to 
here. 

Perhaps the most dramatic illustration of 
the tenuousness of that balance is revealed 
in the recent Soviet protest over SAC flights 
in the Arctic. Despite the patently propagan- 
distic intent, it is difficult completely to ig- 
nore the fears expressed by Ambassador So- 
bolev during the Security Council debate: 
“But what would happen if American mili- 
tary personnel observing their radar screens 
are not able in time to determine that a fly- 
ing meteor is not a guided missile, and that 
a flight of geese is not a flight of bombers?” 
(28, April 22, 1958, p. 10). Both the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have tried to assure the 
world that the “fail-safe” turnback system is 
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foolproof (28, April 20, 1958, p. 34), but 
“foolproof” military techniques have been 
known to fail before; a repetition of the 
combination of human and mechanical error 
which laid waste Pearl Harbor could be far 
more disastrous today. Furthermore, the two 
hours or more now available for the making 
of a responsible political decision will, when 
the Soviet ICBM becomes operational, be 
reduced to approximately fifteen minutes. 
And when the Western missile systems are 
in readiness, there will be no “fail-safe”; once 
launched, the ballistic missile cannot be re- 
called. In addition to the dangers inherent 
in an erroneous reading of the radar scopes 
or a failure in communication later on, the 
identical train of events could also be set 
in motion by the crash of a nuclear bomber 
or the accidental discharge of its cargo. Be- 
fore the source of the detonation, if such 
occurred, could be identified, the retaliatory 
signal might have been given. Despite con- 
siderable precautions and frequent reassur- 
ances, these perils cannot be ignored. 

A second development which might upset 
the delicate strategic balance is that of a ma- 
jor technological breakthrough, particularly 
if it were in the field of defensive weaponry. 
Were either power or bloc to come up with 
the means of preventing, or markedly reduc- 
ing, an effective and devastating counter- 
blow, it might certainly consider certain 
types of military adventurism and boldness 
which are now ruled out by the threat of 
massive retaliation. 

Another possibility which might vitiate 
the stability of this precarious balance is the 
rise of “moral disarmament” in either of the 
camps. Certainty is the very essence of de- 
terrence, and if at any time the willingness 
of either to make good on its promise of re- 
taliation is called into question, the other 
might well be tempted to take certain mili- 
tary risks. That such ambiguity already ex- 
ists in the West is undeniable, and further 


evidence of loss of “nerve” can only serve 
to increase the danger. Finally, with the 
United States administration pressing the 
Congress for permission to make available 
the techniques and materials of nuclear 
weapon construction to its allies, the “fourth- 
power” problem takes on grisly significance. 
Nuclear bombs and advanced delivery sys- 
tems in the hands of certain trigger-happy 
military leaders is far from a comforting 
thought. 

This represents only a sample of those 
developments, any one of which could set 
in train a sequence of events culminating in 
total war. Faced with such risks, particularly 
when added to them are a multitude of do- 
mestic political pressures, economic limita- 
tions, and other policy considerations, those 
who shape policy in Washington, Moscow, 
or elsewhere are provided with a powerful 
incentive to search for other paths to nation- 
al security. The purpose of this article is to 
explore several of those alternatives paths, 
especially as they are affected by and might 
act upon the vicious circle of national arma- 
ments and international tensions. 


II. The Question of Cause 
or Effect 


In examining the present pattern of bi- 
polar hostility in search of a possible avenue 
of escape from its ominous paradox, one is 
insistently confronted with the armaments- 
tension phenomenon. That there is some sort 
of reciprocity between national military ca- 
pabilities and international tensions would 
be difficult to refute, but the problem of 
illuminating this reciprocal relationship has 
proved consistently elusive. Positing the de- 
sirability of breaking out of this circle, the 
first question to arise is the old chestnut of 
“which comes first?” 

One view is expressed by a former United 
States delegate to the United Nations, Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen; in addressing a meeting of 
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the International Law Association, he stated 
that “if we knew of certainty that no nation 
was in a state of preparedness to undertake 
a war with any prospect of success . . . there 
would be a profound change in the climate 
of international relationships” (9, p. 3). In 
a more extreme form, this view is also ex- 
pressed by some Quaker spokesmen, who 
are “convinced” that disarmament “in itself 
would so change the climate of world opin- 
ion that no power on earth could oppose it 
effectively” (2, p. 63). 

At the opposite extreme is Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern, who concludes that “armaments are 
not a cause of international tension; they are 
a symptom. . .” (44, p. 81). Another Briton, 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, indorsed this stand 
when he told a meeting of the United Na- 
tions Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments that “the reduction and regulation of 
armaments and armed forces depends pri- 
marily on the establishment of international 
confidence; the converse argument is mis- 
leading and dangerous” (38). 

Rejecting both these polar and mutually 
exclusive positions would be found most of 
those who follow closely the pattern of world 
politics and who are not required to defend 
any specific governmental policy. For exam- 
ple, in his recent thoughtful study of inter- 
national organization, I. L. Claude takes the 
position that “this is a circular problem, in 
which causes and effects, policies and the 
instruments of policy, revolve in a cycle of 
interaction and are blurred into indistin- 
guishability” (8, p. 298). The circularity 
view is also put succinctly by Governor Stas- 
sen’s White House Disarmament Staff in an 
official publication: “World tensions and 
world armaments tend to reinforce one an- 
other. Each serves as a breeding ground for 
the other” (42, p. 7).1 To summarize, it 
might safely be held that when students of 
international politics are in a position to ob- 
serve dispassionately and are inclined to the- 
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orize, they will tend to describe the arms- 
tension relationship in predominantly recip- 
rocal terms. Despite this, however, when 
pressed for an opinion, many will indorse 
either a tensions-first or arms-first approach, 
frequently to the exclusion of the other; 
concentrate on one, it is argued, and the 
other will take care of itself. Each of these 
broad approaches will be discussed pres- 
ently, in light of the perceptual setting which 
is examined in the following section. 


III. Threat-Perception and 
the Decision-makers 


Prior to an examination of the threat-per- 
ception concept, the writer feels obligated 
to articulate such of his assumptions on the 
nature of international politics as might in- 
fluence his subsequent treatment of the cen- 
tral problem in this paper. And, while none 
of these assumptions will be likely to win 
universal indorsement, it is beyond the scope 
of this paper to enumerate all the arguments 
and adduce all the evidence upon which 
they rest. 

First, it is posited that we are operating 
today in a rather well-defined or “tight” bi- 
polar system, with the most crucial policy 
decisions being taken in Washington and 
Moscow.” Initiation, modification, encour- 
agement, or obstruction may come from 
either set of allies, from the neutrals, or 
even from that sole and timid guardian of 
the international interest, the United Nations 

1 There is considerable evidence that this has 


not necessarily been the view held by other, and 
more influential, presidential advisers. 


2 The writer would question Kaplan’s (16) 
classification of today’s system as “loose bi-polar” 
as overemphasizing the influence of the “univer- 
sal actor” (UN), the “non-bloc actors” (neu- 
trals), and the other bloc actors (Soviet and 
Western allies). Significantly, the “tight bi-polar” 
model is characterized as having “a high degree 
of dysfunctional tension,” and one which “will 
not be a highly stable or well integrated system.” 
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Secretariat; but, in the final analysis, it will 
be up to the Soviet Union and the United 
States either to perpetuate the present un- 
stable equilibrium or to attempt to break 
out of it by a variety of means. 

Second, it is assumed that the decision- 
making process in each of these powers is 
essentially a collective one. This is not to 
deny that the President or the First Secre- 
tary will in effect have the final word in 
their respective governments or to suggest 
that there has not been a significant erosion 
of the collective leadership principle in the 
Kremlin in recent months. But it does posit 
the existence of a large and complex bu- 
reaucracy in each regime, responsible for 
collecting, interpreting, evaluating, and 
transmitting foreign-policy intelligence along 
the channels to the hierarchical apex. The 
implication here is that policy decisions are 
likely to be the result of consultation and 
compromise within each system rather than 
the whim or caprice of a single mind.* 

The third, and perhaps most crucial, as- 
sumption is that the decision-makers on both 
sides, despite the welter of conflicting pres- 
sures, demands, and interests, are more con- 
cerned with the preservation (and exten- 
sion) of national power than with the fulfil- 
ment of abstract political dogmas. It is con- 
tended, therefore, that the final determinant 
is, and will continue to be for some time, 
the elite’s conception of national security,* 
not the ideological utterances of Marx or 
Locke, Lenin or Jefferson, Manuilski or Wil- 
son. The formulation and articulation of an 


3 For a suggestive, but abstract, treatment of 
the foreign-policy decision-making process, see 
Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin (33). Probably the 
most comprehensive discussion of the United 
States process is found in Snyder and Furniss 
(34). Also valuable is Macmahon (24). For the 
Soviet process, see Fainsod (13) and Kulski (21). 

This phrasing is used to distinguish the 
writer from those who might posit the existence 
of some objectively definable national interest. 


ideological position have their very real ap- 
plications and, as such, may condition or 
modify but will not determine Soviet or 
American foreign policy; national security 
is the categorical imperative.® 

On the basis of these assumptions, atten- 
tion may now be directed toward the central 
question confronting those who intend either 
to survive within or to escape from the arma- 
ments-tension dilemma. This question might 
well be examined by reference to what 
Thomas and Znaniecki have called the “defi- 
nition of the situation” (37); this definition, 
as they see it, is the resultant of two sets of 
factors. First, there are the “objective con- 
ditions under which the individual or group 
has to act”; second, there are the “pre-exist- 
ing attitudes” which operate to select, com- 
bine, and interpret the objective conditions, 
thus producing a somewhat subjective defi- 
nition of the situation. Of such pre-existing 
attitudes, none is more central to world pol- 
itics than that of ethnocentrism, a tendency 
which leads the citizen to “judge external 
phenomena in terms of his membership in 
a particular national group. The same item 
of behavior, objectively considered, has an 
entirely different meaning, depending on 
whether it is one’s own or another nation 
which is responsible for it” (19, p. 556). 
From this powerful predisposition to suspect 
and distrust the people and governments of 
all other nation-states, a combination of re- 
cent events, historical memory, and identifi- 
able sociocultural differences provides the 
vehicle by which this vague out-group sus- 
picion may be readily converted into concrete 
hostility toward a specific foreign power. 

Now it may be argued that this tendency, 
while applicable to the masses, has little 
relevance to either the policy-making elite 


5 This would concur with the conclusion of 
most students of Soviet foreign policy (13, 21, 
26); but for the opposing emphasis see Huszar 
(15) and Leites (22). 
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or the informed, attentive public. Admit- 
tedly, the phenomenon may be less apparent 
among the educated and urbane career offi- 
cers of a foreign ministry, but the wielders 
of ultimate political power are seldom of 
that background and frequently exhibit a 
xenophobia even more virulent than that of 
their followers. In addition and despite the 
fact that role does tend to mediate attitude 
and personality, the policy-maker is likely to 
manifest this hostility in its extreme form 
just because of the role which he is playing; 
he who is responsible for the protection of 
the nation from outside enemies is not likely 
to regard such potential sources of attack 
with either apathy or detachment. To the 
contrary, Soviet and American decision- 
makers view each other today with cold, 
calculating, suspicious hostility. 
Superimposed on this basic hostility is the 
additional exacerbation of mutually ominous 
military capabilities. Not only does each 
elite attribute to the other a desire to in- 
crease its power and national security at the 
expense of the other, but each recognizes 
that the other has at its disposal an array of 
weapons and delivery systems which might 
be put to direct use when and if the poten- 
tial gains appeared to justify the risks of 
retaliation. Aware of the possibility that the 
other may initiate either a limited or a total 
attack or politically exploit any strategic im- 
balance, each continues to drive harder for 
military superiority. (Parity will not suffice; 
there is the ever present danger of under- 
estimation or major technological break- 
through.) And within this sort of perceptual 
framework, built of hostility plus capability, 
the inevitable consequence is that each elite 
will interpret the other's military capability 
as evidence of military intent. Failure to 
equate such capability with intent or unwill- 
ingness to infer design from physical capac- 
ity might produce disastrous national con- 
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sequences; all error must be on the side of 
cynicism. In such a situation, proposals will 
be viewed as propaganda, criticisms as in- 
timidation, and concessions as duplicity. The 
circularity and self-generating nature of the 
arms-tension pattern is manifest, and threat- 
perception is its prime ingredient. Thus is 
the “Richardson process” (29) perpetuated 
and the feverish arms race nourished. 

To summarize, it is contended here that 
threat-perception arises out of a situation of 
armed hostility, in which each body of pol- 
icy-makers assumes that the other entertains 
aggressive designs; further, each assumes 
that such designs will be pursued by physi- 
cal and direct means if estimated gains seem 
to outweigh estimated losses. Each perceives 
the other as a threat to its national security, 
and such perception is a function of both 
estimated capability and estimated intent. 
To state the relationship in quasi-mathemat- 
ical form: Threat-Perception = Estimated 
Capability Estimated Intent. The reason- 
ing implicit in this capability-intent relation- 
ship is best illustrated by reference to two 
current military-psychological patterns. The 
British today maintain a relatively formida- 
ble military establishment, capable of ren- 
dering extensive damage to both the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States. While there is little 
threat-perception in Washington when these 
capabilities are assayed (almost no estima- 
tion of intent), the Kremlin regards that 
same potential with considerable alarm 
(high level of estimated intent). Conversely, 
the extreme hostility of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, because it is not coupled with sig- 
nificant military capability, has not produced 
any important level of threat-perception in 
Washington. In other words, as either capa- 
bility or intent appears to approach the zero 
level, threat-perception tends to diminish. 
The major premise of this paper is that any 
attempt to break out of the arms-tension 
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circle must successfully reduce threat-per- 
ception by addressing itself to the reduction 
of both military capability and estimated 
military intent. 


IV. An Examination of 
Some Alternatives 


There are some students and practitioners 
of diplomacy today who would suggest that 
any discussion of the disarmament question,® 
directly or indirectly, now or in the near 
future, would be at best fruitless and at 
worst suicidal to those giving it such con- 
sideration. In this category would be those 
who accept one or more of the following 
premises: (a) war is inevitable, and thus 
emphasis should be upon winning it, not 
preventing it; (b) armaments are a neces- 
sary and permanent aspect of man’s exist- 
ence in this imperfect world; (c) one or the 
other of the superpowers will give up its im- 
perialistic designs and reform, thus making 
arms unnecessary; and (d) the very terrors 
implicit in modern weapons make war to- 
day unthinkable. 

However, there are those who take a 
somewhat less fatalistic view than these ex- 
treme pessimists (a, b) and optimists (c, 
d). Without doing violence to any of the ap- 
proaches to disarmament, it is proposed to 
deal with each in turn, depending upon the 
point of departure which is emphasized: 
(A) the tensions-first approach; (B) the po- 
litical-settlement approach; and (C) the 
armaments-first approach. Having discussed 
the risks implicit in the perpetuation of the 
arms race, identified the decision-makers, 
and explored the perceptual setting within 
which the latter must operate, we may pro- 
ceed to an examination of each of these ap- 


6 “Disarmament” as used in this paper refers 
to any step in the process of reduction of a 
nation’s military capabilities-thus the distinc- 
tion between partial and total disarmament. 


proaches, particularly as they relate to the 
phenomenon of threat-perception. 


A. THE TENSIONS-FIRST APPROACH 


The recent Soviet-American cultural-ex- 
change agreement was hailed in its commu- 
niqué as “a significant first step in the im- 
provement of mutual understanding between 
the peoples of the United States and the 
U‘S.S.R.”; the text then expressed the hope 
that the agreement would be carried out 
“in such a way as to contribute substantially 
to the betterment of relations between the 
two countries, thereby also contributing to 
a lessening of international tensions” (28, 
January 28, 1958, p. 8). To many, this sort 
of program illustrates the most fruitful ap- 
proach to the arms-tension dilemma; cultur- 
al exchanges, educational and literacy pro- 
grams, increased travel, and expanded trade 
are all viewed as the way to reduce or elimi- 
nate peoples’ “ignorance of each other's ways 
and lives . . . through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into war” 
(39, p. 13). The reasoning upon which this 
so-called “UNESCO approach” is based, 
though not always made explicit, is quite 
clear: provide the people of the quarreling 
powers with an opportunity to meet with 
and learn about one another; this will lead 
to increased mutual tolerance, understand- 
ing, and respect and a consequent reduction 
in tensions between them. This new set of 
attitudes will, in turn, influence governmen- 
tal relations, and, once such intergovern- 
mental tensions have commenced their 
downward swing, it is contended, the na- 
tional elites will no longer see any need for 
the maintenance of expensive and danger- 
ous arsenals. With this realization will come 
a willingness to disarm or at least a more 
tractable approach to multilateral disarma- 
ment negotiations. Until such a diminution 
of international tensions has occurred, na- 
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tional armaments will remain as their fear- 
some manifestation. 

Without attempting any thorough diag- 
nosis of the “UNESCO approach,”? two 
closely related questions raised by that point 
of departure will be examined here. First, if 
the approach is aimed primarily at the peo- 
ple of the separate states, what is the con- 
nection between popular attitudes and the 
readiness of policy-makers to engage in 
bellicose behavior? Second, what are the 
really effective forces at work in the shaping 
of those popular attitudes? Regarding the 
first question, the connection would seem 
to be unmistakably clear in this “century of 
total war.” Whether it be limited or global, 
war today requires the fullest mobilization 
of a nation’s resources—military, industrial, 
governmental, and psychological (3, 20). 
Moreover, such mobilization must be under- 
taken long before the appearance of armed 
conflict; without preparedness, there can be 
little deterrence and, without deterrence, no 
security. The citizenry must therefore, in 
the name of national security, send its men 
into uniform, finance the ravenous military 
machine, adapt to new and dangerous levels 
of radioactivity, and acquiesce in the inevi- 
table transfer of individual liberties to the 
agents of the evolving garrison state. That 
popular attitudes are an essential element 
of national preparedness would be most dif- 
ficult to deny. 

Less obvious is the answer to the second 
question; yet it is in the reasoning of the 
first that we find the answer to the second. 
If, as has been stated, the public’s attitudes 
are so crucial to national preparedness, can 
it be reasonably expected that governmental 
elites will encourage, or even permit, more 
than token opportunities for the public to 
develop an image of the potential enemy in 
other than hostile and menacing terms? 





7 For such evaluations see (5, 6, 11). 
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Classically, public opinion is seen as a 
resultant of two general sets of factors. One 
of these is the sociocultural framework or 
national ideology; vague and amorphous, 
yet internalized and powerful, the national 
ideology provides the cognitive and affective 
setting within which specific attitudes on 
particular problems are formed. The myths 
and symbols associated with the ideology 
need only be tapped and manipulated by 
those who control the second set of factors: 
the presentation and interpretation of recent 
and immediate experiences. By the adept 
use of the appropriate cues, the elite can 
readily generate a menacing and hostile im- 
age of the potential enemy; given the high 
concentration of ethnocentrism in most na- 
tional ideologies, the opinion-maker need 
merely single out and label the appropriate 
foreign target. Just as there are techniques 
for inducing pacifistic attitudes (12), there 
are those which are equally effective in 
creating an atmosphere of tension and 
bellicosity. 

Thus there are three main conditions 
which come into play. First, there is the 
dominant preoccupation of the elite with 
national security. Next there is the urgent 
necessity for public support of any prepar- 
edness program. And, third, there is the 
relative ease with which this support may 
be induced. The implications of this three- 
way interaction are evident. The public’s 
support is contingent upon its perception of 
a genuine threat to the nation’s way of life 
and political independence; and, since the 
potential threat may rapidly become an im- 
mediate one, some marginal surplus of pop- 
ular threat-perception must be maintained. 
Therefore, while tension-reducing programs 
are exercising some impact upon a selected 
few intellectuals, artists, farmers, or workers, 
little permanent headway is made. A visit- 
ing group returns from the other country, 
perhaps with considerably modified views 
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(though this is by no means guaranteed), 
and disperses among its own citizenry. As 
the returnee attempts to recount his experi- 
ences and demonstrate the peacefulness (or 
other virtues) of his Russian or American 
counterpart, he runs headlong into the in- 
evitable reaction from those who have not 
shared his experience. “Surely,” it will be 
said, “many of those people are indeed 
peace-loving, but after all, they are not the 
ones who make policy. Our enemies are the 
fanatic Communists [or the war-mongering 
imperialists]. It is their aggressive leaders 
who drive them to war against us.” Within 
this simplification there is the usual germ of 
truth. The attitudes of the masses may in- 
fluence the policy-makers, but the setting 
within which the people form these atti- 
tudes is something less than objective reality. 
Their simplified and exaggerated definition 
of the situation is formulated for them to 
a considerable degree by those responsible 
for national security. 

The logic of the process is inexorable. 
Each elite perceives the other's military ca- 
pabilities in terms of aggressive intent. They 
transmit this perception to their people, and 
the tension between the governments makes 
impossible any reduction of tension between 
the people. As long as each nation retains 
the capacity to wage aggressive war, mutu- 
ally perceived threat will continue to flour- 
ish, and tensions will be perpetuated and 
exacerbated, not eliminated. Disarmament 
based upon a prior elimination of tensions 
will be a long time in coming. 


B. THE POLITICAL-SETTLEMENT APPROACH 


As might be anticipated, not all adherents 
of the tensions-first school are convinced of 
the fruitfulness of any direct assault upon 
the “minds of men.” Rather, while accepting 
the chronological precedence of tensions vis- 
a-vis armaments, some of them seek to back 
up a step and look for the indirect source 


of such tensions. In his Politics among Na- 
tions, Morgenthau traces them to the “un- 
formulated conflicts of power” (27, p. 404), 
while Kennan discovers them as arising out 
of “substantive political differences and ri- 
valries” (28, November 18, 1957, p. 10). 
Arguing that any direct search for disarma- 
ment would be placing the “cart before the 
horse,” such observers stress that the “reduc- 
tion of armaments must await the political 
settlement” and that disarmament is “impos- 
sible as long as there exist unsolved political 
issues which the participating nations regard 
as vital to themselves” (40, pp. 1015, 1092). 

Proceeding from these premises, the po- 
litical-settlement approach suggests that the 
first step is therefore to identify the areas of 
political conflict, define the interests of the 
protagonists, and then attempt the negotia- 
tion of a realistic settlement. As Kennan 
describes it, this process requires “taking the 
awkward conflicts of national interest and 
dealing with them on their merits with a 
view to finding the solutions least unsettling 
to the stability of international life” (17, 
p- 94). In order to achieve success in this 
diplomatic pursuit, national decision-makers 
are advised to (a) arm themselves with “an 
attitude of detachment and soberness and 
readiness to reserve judgment,” (b) rid 
themselves of “arrogance or hostility toward 
other people,” and (c) exercise “the modesty 
to admit that our [their] own national inter- 
est is all that we [they] are really capable 
of knowing and understanding.” So prepared 
psychologically, the professional diplomatists 
may then actively engage in “the pursuit 
of the national interest,” an activity which 
“can never fail to be conducive to a better 
world” (17, p. 100). Of course, in this rea- 
sonable pursuit of the national interest, each 
nation shall rely upon “physical strength, 
armaments, determination, and solidarity” 
and meet the other with “unalterable coun- 
ter-force at every point where they show 
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signs of encroaching upon” the former's con- 
ception of a peaceful and stable world. 
Within the context of this particular ap- 
proach to world peace, both sides will pur- 
sue their respective national interests by the 
intelligent application of national power; 
this will eventuate in a series of negotiated 
political settlements, leading to a relaxation 
of international tensions; and, from such a 
tension-reduction, disarmament may legiti- 
mately proceed. It is little wonder that Pro- 
fessor Kennan refers to disarmament as a 
“utopian enthusiasm” (17, pp. 143-44; 18, 
p- 21). 

In addition to the inability of the political- 
settlement approach to get to the heart of 
the threat-perception problem by ignoring 
the role of weapons in that perception, it 
suffers from a further logical contradiction. 
In their writing and lecturing, Morgenthau 
and Kennan (with their colleagues of the 
“realistic” schoool) assume a sharp and 
identifiable distinction between political set- 
tlements and armament reduction; this dis- 
tinction is made explicit in their demand 
that the one must precede the other. Yet this 
distinction is far from self-evident. In pur- 
suing the national interest, an elite’s primary 
instrument is national power, much of it in 
the form of military hardware; its other ele- 
ments might be bases for the stationing of 
forces and the deployment of the weapons, 
accessibility to raw materials and industrial 
products, the strength and viability of the 
economies and political systems of one’s 
allies, and perhaps the attitudes of the elites 
and masses in the uncommitted areas. The 
realist might argue that national power is 
a vast, complex, and all-inclusive phenome- 
non and that one cannot separate a single 
element, such as armaments, and deal with 
it individually. Yet Kennan has only recently 
stirred intellectual Europe by proposing a 
modified disengagement. Apparently the 
granting of significant politico-strategic con- 
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cessions differs in some way from scrapping 
of military hardware. The reduction of bomb 
and missile stockpiles is “disarmament,” but 
the surrender of the bases from which they 
might be deployed is merely “political 
settlement.” 


C., THE ARMAMENTS-FIRST APPROACH 


Believing that no direct attack upon ten- 
sions themselves will be successful and that 
any political settlement which disregards 
the primary instruments of national power is 
doomed to failure, some students of interna- 
tional politics have begun to give serious 
consideration to the problems inherent in 
the disarm-by-disarming approach. Within 
this school there is a wide and complex 
range of alternatives, which, for the sake of 
clarity in analysis, will be divided into four 
general categories: (I) unilateral and com- 
plete; (II) unilateral but partial; (III) 
multilateral but partial; and (IV) multi- 
lateral and complete. 

Alternative I is that espoused by the paci- 
fist movement and is embodied in the pro- 
posals of such groups as the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the American Friends 
Service Committee; their position is based 
upon two primary and well-articulated as- 
sumptions. First, there is no genuine na- 
tional security in adherence to the doctrine 
of para bellum, and, second, if one major 
power or bloc were to take the decision for 
unilateral and total disarmament, “it is en- 
tirely probable that other heavily armed 
powers would follow the lead” (40, p. 728).8 

The first assumption has already been 





8 The quote is from the testimony of M. Q. 
Sibley, of the University of Minnesota, an active 
pacifist. It should be added that the pacifist 
begins from an even more fundamental premise: 
violence and the tools of violence are themselves 
immoral and under no circumstances justifiable. 
This aspect of pacifism will not be discussed 
here. 
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discussed here, but it should be emphasized 
that it is accepted not only by the critics 
of preparedness but by many of those re- 
sponsible for the formulation and execution 
of that very policy. In testimony before the 
Disarmament Subcommittee, Secretary Dul- 
les himself referred to the “constant menace 
of destruction,” and Commissioner Murray 
observed that “it is by no means clear that 
a balance of terror furnishes an assurance 
that aggression . . . will not be undertaken. 
... A balance of terror is too easily upset” 
(40, pp. 48, 336). Similar reservations have 
been expressed, not only by those out of 
power such as Gaitskill and Ollenhauer, but 
by those currently responsible for their na- 
tion’s security, such as Eisenhower, Khru- 
shchev, Macmillan, and Nehru; there is to- 
day an almost universal recognition of the 
tenuousness of a peace or a security based 
upon either parity or superiority in military 
capability. 

As to the second assumption, there is 
greater room for doubt. While it is true that 
spokesmen for both blocs continually protest 
that they arm only for self-defense and im- 
ply that their opposites need only demon- 
strate their peaceful intent by scrapping their 
weapons and they will immediately follow 
suit, several obstacles arise. Since it is, by 
definition, the other power which arms for 
aggression, they obviously must disarm first; 
who will take the first step? Even if one 
power agrees to begin disarmament unilat- 
erally, how do the others know that the 
process has in fact been started? And, in 
addition, some powers will raise the ques- 
tion of “fulfilment of international obliga- 
tions” (usually the United Nations Charter 
is invoked here) without military forces 
available. In the absence of an effective 
ethical or legal code assuring high correla- 
tion between promise and performance, it 
is difficult to expect a government elite to 
commence disarmament on the hope that its 


opposite numbers will do likewise. The re- 
sponsibility for and preoccupation with the 
national security assures that such an act of 
faith will appear far too risky to even the 
most sanguine policy-maker. 

Alternative II, however, is a somewhat 
different proposition, despite apparent simi- 
larities; whereas alternative I calls for dis- 
armament which is both unilateral and 
complete, down to the last weapon of mass 
destruction, this requires only a partial re- 
duction and, as a result, has many more ad- 
herents. It proceeds from the same first 
premise as I—the inability of weapons to as- 
sure any lasting national security—but it re- 
lies to a considerably lesser extent upon the 
likelihood of one power or bloc following 
the other in stripping itself of aggressive 
military capability. Rather, it views such an 
eventuality as possible, rather than prob- 
able, and therefore seeks a modification 
which might minimize the risks inherent in 
the unilateral and total scheme. 

In fuller terms, the partial unilateral ap- 
proach takes a less simplistic perspective of 
the arms-tension dilemma than does alterna- 
tive I. Recognizing the grip which threat- 
perception has upon the minds of the deci- 
sion-makers, the opinion-makers, and the 
general public, it proceeds to address itself 
to a relaxation of that grip. It appreciates 
that protestation and promise will not ma- 
terially diminish reciprocally perceived 
threat and that concrete deed is essential to 
break the spell. For example, the Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy, in a series of 
newspaper advertisements, has proposed 
that missiles and nuclear weapons be con- 
sidered separately from other weapons and 
that all nations immediately suspend their 
testing and development. While the com- 
mittee does specifically refer to the need for 
United Nations monitoring and control, it is 
nevertheless willing to see the United States 
take the first step unilaterally and uncondi- 
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tionally, prior to the establishment of any 
international control system (28, November 
15, 1957, p. 15; April 11, 1958, p. 15). In 
this same category are the British Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament and the West Ger- 
man Fight against Atomic Death. Each of 
these seeks a bilateral or multilateral in- 
spectable agreement prohibiting both the 
further testing of nuclear weapons and the 
stationing of delivery systems within their 
territories; but each is willing to engage in 
immediate and unconditional unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament in the Western bloc. The 
assumption of all three movements is that, 
despite the genuine military risks inherent 
in such unilateral action, nothing less will 
suffice to demonstrate Western sincerity and 
diminish the degree of threat which the 
Kremlin infers from the NATO military pos- 
ture.® 

While it may be reasonable to expect that 
such deeds might reduce the sense of inse- 
curity in the Soviet camp, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that diminution of threat-per- 
ception will lead the Soviets quickly to re- 
duce their own arsenals. Their policy-mak- 
ers may hail the action as “a welcome step 
toward the strengthening of peace,” yet in- 
terpret it as (a) a reflection of domestic eco- 
nomic, popular, or partisan pressures; (b) 
a propaganda device; (c) a shift in military 
or technological strategy; or (d) a ruse to 
generate complacency. Concern for nation- 
al security requires that each place the most 
cynical interpretation upon such a gesture. 
An excellent example of this array of reac- 
tions to a unilateral cutback is found in the 
American response to Soviet announcements 
of a troop reduction of 1,200,000 men in 





® Obviously, there are other considerations 
behind these movements, such as fear of nuclear 
retaliation in a war “not of their making,” costs, 
increasing fallout, and the search for domestic 
political issues, but these merely supplement, 
rather than negate, their basic reasoning. 
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May, 1956. A New York Times article by 
Harry Schwartz carried the caption “Do- 
mestic Economic Pressure and Desire to 
Embarrass West Believed Involved,” while 
another by Elie Abel was headed “Russian 
Arms Cut Laid to Emphasis on Nuclear 
Power” (28, May 15, 17, 1956, p. 1). Any 
suggestion of a new Soviet peacefulness was 
quickly scotched.1° The almost inevitable 
reaction to such a “tension-reducing” step is 
found in Prime Minister Eden’s letter to 
Premier Bulganin: “My own feeling is that 
unilateral reductions of this kind are help- 
ful. I do not think, however, that they are 
of themselves sufficient if international con- 
fidence and security are to develop as we 
wish” (28, July 10, 1956, p. 12). Unless 
unilateral cuts are followed up quickly on 
both sides by further reductions, any dimi- 
nution of threat-perception will be of only 
the briefest duration. They might make pre- 
paredness somewhat less expensive, but 
they would not make it any less necessary. 
It might even be argued that if a unilateral 
reduction on one side were not promptly 
succeeded by a similar move on the part of 
the other, the originators might experience a 
sharp increase in threat-perception and re- 
turn to the arms race with renewed vigor; 
thus the long-range effect of unilateral ac- 
tion might be to heighten, rather than re- 
duce, international tensions. 

Turning now to alternatives III and IV, 
we come across an element which was lack- 
ing in I and II—that of reciprocity. In the 
bilateral and multilateral approach, each 
side makes its arms reductions contingent 
upon a similar reduction by the other. Such 
a reduction might flow from a negotiated 





10 However, after the alleged cut had been 
negatively interpreted by Dulles, Wilson, and 
most of the press, Governor Stassen called a 
special news conference to praise the step as an 
“initiative we wanted them to take” (28, May 19, 
1956, p. 1). 
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treaty, agreement, or convention or possibly 
(and not to be excluded) a process of “tacit 
bargaining” proceeding out of a public ex- 
change of conditional statements and com- 
munications (30). Whether such disarma- 
ment is partial or total, it is clearly contin- 
gent and reciprocal. 

Alternative III (multilateral but partial) 
is that which has been most frequently pur- 
sued in the twentieth century. For a variety 
of reasons, the governments of the major 
powers might seek to enter into (but not 
necessarily conclude) negotiations on some 
measure of weaponry limitation or reduc- 
tion.11 Generally, such negotiations would 
deal with a specific category or type of 
weapon; during the interwar period of the 
1920’s and 1930's great importance was at- 
tached to the distinction between offensive 
and defensive armaments; Lord Davies’ 
“principle of differentiation” was based on 
pre- and post-1914 hardware (10), and to- 
day’s dichotomy tends to separate conven- 
tional from thermonuclear and chemical de- 
vices. In addition, implied is some measure 
of verifiability, either through reciprocal or 
third-party inspection of territory, bases, or 
such official records as budgets, which 
would reflect levels of military prepared- 
ness.12 Such has been the nature of almost 
all disarmament proposals and negotiations 
since World War II. 

The benchmark against which this type 
of arms reduction must be measured is the 
same as that applied to the unilateral alter- 
natives: How effectively does it break into 

11 Van Dyke (41) asks “why states propose 
disarmameut” and enumerates the following: to 
save money, to reduce tensions and the danger 
of war, and to achieve a propaganda advantage. 


“Of these, only the first is well reasoned and fully 
compatible with the . . . objective” (pp. 233-41). 


12 Recent French proposals have emphasized 
the merit of this sort of inspection and verifi- 
cation. 


the arms-tension circle? Today there is un- 
der consideration a range of possibilities 
which includes the cessation of nuclear or 
missile tests, cutbacks in mobilized man- 
power, or withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from certain specified areas of central Eu- 
rope. Let us suppose that one or more of 
these has been successfully negotiated, that 
an adequate inspection system installed, and 
that both sides have commenced the re- 
quired action in accordance with a mutually 
acceptable schedule. 

Such reciprocal and verifiable adherence 
to the arms-reduction agreement would cer- 
tainly tend, despite the inevitably cynical 
interpretations, to produce a more relaxed 
atmosphere for some measurable period of 
time. The policy-makers on each side would 
have rather clear evidence that the other 
had actually diminished its capacity for 
armed attack, albeit to a limited extent; 
each could logically infer that such a dimi- 
nution of the other’s aggressive military ca- 
pabilities reflected a corresponding diminu- 
tion of aggressive intent. Furthermore, each 
would have concrete evidence that, under 
certain clearly defined conditions, the other 
would adhere to its commitments. Though 
such affirmative interpretations and results 
are by no means assured, the experience of 
the early interwar period suggests that they 
may reasonably be anticipated. Similar lim- 
itations and reductions were negotiated in 
1922, 1930, 1936, and 1937 (this latter be- 
tween Germany and Britain), and to some 
extent they resulted in a temporary reduc- 
tion of mutually perceived threat and con- 
sequently of international tensions. 

However, if such a first step were limited 
to inspected partial reduction (or merely 
aerial inspection to prevent surprise attack), 
the impact of the agreement would tend to 
decrease as time went on and no further re- 
ductions in striking capacity were negoti- 
ated—or undertaken unilaterally. The agreed 
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and verified decrease in capability would be 
less and less interpreted as an indicator of 
peaceful intent and more and more in those 
cynical terms outlined earlier. Such was the 
final interpretation placed upon those agree- 
ments negotiated in the pre-World War II 
era, and such is the interpretation already 
being put upon the several disarmament 
proposals now being bruited back and forth 
across the Iron Curtain. Inability or unwill- 
ingness to go beyond some limited, partial 
agreement implies unwillingness to accept 
total disarmament, and when one side sees 
the other insisting on the retention of some 
military capability, it may reasonably as- 
sume that such weapons as are retained may 
be for other than purely defensive purposes. 
Referring to the reductions and limitations 
negotiated during the 1920’s, Madariaga ob- 
served that “so-called disarmament discus- 
sions are in fact armament discussions, and 
that whatever the label, the commodity 
bought and sold in the market is power” 
(25, p. 63). Bilateral or multilateral partial 
disarmament may temporarily mitigate the 
mutual perception of threat, but to expect 
any lasting diminution of this ingredient of 
war is to overlook the transcending preoc- 
cupation of the decision-maker with the se- 
curity of his nation-state. 

Finally, we turn to alternative IV (multi- 
lateral and total) of the various arms-first 
approaches. Is there anything in this alter- 
native which permits it to overcome the lia- 
bilities inherent in the tensions-first, politi- 
cal-settlement, and previous armaments-first 
approaches? It will be recalled that the cru- 
cial element in the latter’s inability to break 
out of the circle was the failure to maintain, 
over any durable period of time, the tempo- 
rarily decreased levels of threat-perception. 
Each time that a halt in the reduction of 
military capability was reached, the natural 
tendency was for a sense of national insecu- 
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rity to reappear, with a commensurate re- 
establishment of the original levels of mu- 
tual threat-perception. The problem, there- 
fore, would seem to be one of continuing 
and perpetuating, once commenced, the 
gradual diminution of military capability. 
This, however, is precisely the core of the 
problem; two factors arise which might well 
paralyze this total reduction process even 
before it had begun. First, even with the es- 
tablishment of a thorough inspection sys- 
tem, there would always be some possibility 
of evasion or the development of a new and 
unexpected weapon or delivery system 
which would make invalid the assumptions 
upon which any schedule had been negoti- 
ated.18 Given the pre-existing condition of 
mutual hostility and fear, each side must 
and would operate on the premise that such 
an evasion or development was quite pos- 
sible, if not probable. Second, some power 
not covered by the agreement might secure 
enough military might to become an aggres- 
sor-by-proxy for one of the signatories. 
While this latter danger might be avoided, 
in theory at least, by insistence upon univer- 
sality, the first menace would be much less 
readily mitigated. Whereas in any partial 
disarmament scheme the risks of an evasion 
are significant but not tragic, in a complete 
and total disarmament program the hazard 
is almost intolerable. In the former, the na- 
tion has not denuded itself completely; its 
defensive or retaliatory power may be di- 
minished, but it is not eliminated. In any 
complete disarmament schedule, there 
comes a time when each government is vir- 
tually incapable of self-defense and when, 
if another has successfully concealed any 
significant offensive weapons, it may be 





13 See, however, a forthcoming study by Sey- 
mour Melman for the Institute for International 
Order. 
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faced with the choice between surrender 
and annihilation. 

It may safely be said that it is the aware- 
ness of this haunting possibility which will, 
in the final analysis, deter any national elite 
from agreeing to any total disarmament 
schedule of the nature described above, no 
matter how effective the inspection provi- 
sions may seem. They may perceive the 
continuation of the spiraling weapons race 
as a major gamble, pregnant with dangers, 
but the other alternative may well be dis- 
cemed as an invitation to national suicide. 
Given the choice between the two sets of 
risks, national policy-makers will probably 
continue in the path, at least familiar, of 
their predecessors. It would appear, then, 
that, whereas unilateral or partial multilat- 
eral disarmament could not, if attempted, 
produce the necessary effect upon threat- 
perception, complete disarmament implies 
hazards so great as to preclude even its at- 
tempt. Thus, by themselves, none of these 
approaches would appear to offer a road out 
of the arms-tension dilemma. Each fails the 
acid test of national security; each seems in- 
capable of meeting the rigid requirements 
of those responsible for national self-preser- 
vation. 


V. Conclusion 


Having analyzed the tensions-first, politi- 
cal-settlement, and armaments-first ap- 
proaches, and finding them separately in- 
capable of escaping the inexorable logic of 
the arms-tension dilemma, one might con- 
clude that there is, in fact, no escape. Such 
a conclusion has already been reached by a 
staggering number of statesmen and stu- 
dents of international affairs, and much of 
the evidence, historical and logical, would 
seem to substantiate this gloomy judgment. 
Yet this writer cannot acquiesce in such a 
conclusion. Be it tender-minded optimism or 


ordinary human obstinacy, he is convinced 
that there exist, within the mind of man, 
the ingenuity and the persistence to dis- 
cover a workable solution. Such a conviction 
leads him, despite the limitations of space 
and intellect, to hazard a few brief para- 
graphs suggesting those modifications and 
combinations of the separate alternatives 
which might possibly hold the promise of 
reprieve. 

It will be recalled that each approach, 
considered separately, was ruled out by its 
inability to cope in any lasting way with the 
problem of perceived threat to national se- 
curity. For example, the tensions-first and 
three of the arms-first approaches failed to 
provide anything more than a temporary 
mitigation of threat-perception, while the 
political-settlement approach, by attempting 
to ignore weapons entirely at the outset, 
failed to even initiate a trend in that direc- 
tion; none seemed to produce a situation 
out of which might develop an increasingly 
permanent sense of national security. And 
the total multilateral approach, probably the 
most promising of the traditional alterna- 
tives, appeared to be doomed at the start 
because of the risks involved later. 

Let us suppose, however, that a radical 
change in the concept of disarmament were 
introduced. In place of the traditional reli- 
ance upon the scrapping of weapons or their 
conversion to peaceful purposes, let us as- 
sume that certain specified national weapons 
were instead transferred—slowly, cautious- 
ly, but regularly and in accordance with a 
prearranged schedule—to previously desig- 
nated United Nations depots, where trained 
members of an international gendarmerie 
were prepared to receive, account for, main- 
tain, and man such weapons. Further, let us 
assume that this gendarmerie had been as- 
signed certain clearly defined and limited, 
yet very real, legal and political responsibil- 
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ities for their operation and deployment, 
such responsibilities extending to the pro- 
tection of the signatory nations as their mili- 
tary capabilities approached inadequacy 
while those of the United Nations agency 
were gradually increasing.'* Might such a 
procedure not ultimately remove the great- 
est psycho-strategic barrier to the policy- 
makers’ willingness to engage in any long- 
range and total arms reduction program? If 
it is true that the gamble of finding one’s 
nation militarily denuded, while the poten- 
tial enemy has managed secretly to preserve 
a part of his striking power, is in fact the 
single most paralyzing factor in the path of 
global disarmament, perhaps the substitu- 
tion of an international agency, armed with 
the requisite legal, political, and military 
powers, might serve to eliminate the dread 
with which that gamble is contemplated. 

This brief suggestion probably raises 
more questions than it answers, but the im- 
plication should be clear. No national states- 
man, Western, Soviet, or neutral, has yet 
proposed a disarmament plan that has any 
chance of lasting success, and it is unlikely 
that any will until the basic, crucial issue is 
faced squarely. In order to protect the peo- 
ple of a nation which has willingly surren- 
dered its weapons, the United Nations will 
require a range of powers and a delegation 
of authority considerably greater than that 
now intrusted to it. To deal effectively with 
the arms-tension dilemma, the Organization 
will need certain of the powers which have 
come to be associated with those of a fed- 
eral government. But that would imply an 
abrogation of traditional state sovereignty, 
and, as long as such transfer of sovereignty 
is perceived as a greater threat than thermo- 
nuclear obliteration, disarmament negotia- 
tions will remain as before—on top dead 
center. 


14 For a more detailed discussion of this ap- 
proach see the proposals of Clark and Sohn (7). 
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